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The 1916 Cook & Wilson Circus 
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631 Union Mill Rd 


season. It 


Cook 


only lasted one 


Clinton 


was 
owned by D and 
Harry G. Wilson 

The show travled on one advance 
four 


car, stock cars, six flats and 


three sleepers 


THE BACK COVER 
This is the front cover of the 1918 
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May 
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Circus Kirk holds a unique 
place in circus history as the 
first and--during the years it 
was out--the only three ring, 
touring tented circus in which 
every cast and crew member 
was a high school, college or 
university student. Circus Kirk 
traveled for nine seasons 
(1969-1977) and was all the 
dream of one man, Dr. Charles 
W. "Doc" Boas, Ph.D. 

Charles William 
ceived a bachelor's degree in 
history from Lafayette College 
in Easton, 
before 
degree in 


Boas re- 


Pennsylvania, 
receiving a master's 
1950 the 
University of Virginia and a 
in 1956 from the 


from 
doctorate 


Boas Bros. Circus window card used 
in 1968. Pfening Archives. 
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Dr. Charles “Doc” Boas and Rev. L 
David Harris. Jim Kieffer collection 


University of Michigan in geography. 
He was an assistant professor at 
Michigan State from 1956 to 1961, 
when he left the halls of academe, 
sold his home, packed up his family 
and hit the sawdust trail with Penny 
Bros. Circus. 

For the next six years, Boas ful- 

Sleeper made from a school bus in 
1969. Pfening Archives. 


ATES |. aa 


By Fred D. Pfening, J 


-  -: =a Mf bt 


filled a childhood dream of running 
away with the circus, performing as 
a clown. In addition, he held various 
administrative positions starting 
booking agent for Carson & Barnes 
and Sells & Gray. 

He came off the road in 1967 when 
his children needed a permanent 
address to attend school. He settled 
in York, Pennsylvania the next year 
and returned to college life to begin a 
23-year engagement on the faculty of 


gasa 


ge teaching his specialty of 
urban geography. 
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His 
have his own circus. While a profes- 
sor at York College in 1968, Boas 
located a small farm in nearby East 
Berlin and opened his winter quar- 
ters. The work of building a circus 
from scratch involved the construc- 
tion of props, rigging, seating 
and related equipment as well as 
restructuring vehicles to haul appa- 


| ambition, though, was to 


tents 


ratus or act as sleeping units. Soon 
the entire Boas family put their lives 
into the circus. He asked his friend 
Don Brewer to accompany him on a 
trip to West Virginia to look over the 
leavings of Burling Bros 
which had been operated by E. C 
Burlingame from 1949 to 1955 
Seeing it was junk, 
nothing 

Boas did locate a 40 x 60 big 
The result was 
Circus, a 


Circus, 


Boas bought 


top 
the 
tented 


and some seats 
Boas Bros 
troupe that played central Pennsyl 
vania in August 1968 and was a fore- 
runner of Circus Kirk 
budget, the Boas family pulled the 
one-ring show through a month of 
touring and got it "back in the barn 

It opened on August 8 in East Berlin 


small 


On a modest 


and closed on August 23 in Dillsburg, 
Pennsylvania 


the winter of 1968-1969 
Boas met with the Rev. L David 
Harris, Evangelical United 
Brethren pastor in Philadelphia and 
a circus fan who shared Doc's vision 
He recommended that Boas ask the 
Central Pennsylvania Synod of the 
Lutheran Church in America (LCA) 
if it might be interested in helping 
support a circus as a summer youth 
project. Harris later founded Circus 
Kingdom, a church backed s 

The Youth Ministries Division of 
the LCA liked the idea of Circus Kirk 
The division, in effect, 
the first summer 


During 


an 


10W. 


sponsored 
969 by 
loaning the project some money to 
get it started. The Rev. Robert 
Alexander was assigned as show pas- 
tor and church title 
came from the for 
church, Kirk, the 
church auspices. 

There was never a mandate from 
the church indicating that Circus 
Kirk be anything more than a sum- 
mer project that showed a healthy 
group of hardworking kids as an 


tour in 





liaison. The 
Danish 
and 


word 
reflected 


example to other young adults across 


St se a at eat 
America. Indeed, Boas was adamant 
that the purpose of Circus Kirk was 
not, and would never be, to "witness 
in the center ring." Circus Kirk was 
to be exactly what the name implied 
--a circus 

Nevertheless, during the first sea- 
son of 1969, as described in Carl T. 
Uehling's book Blood, Sweat & Love, 
Circus Kirk did close 
that included a parade of banners 


with a finale 


touting such slogans as “Peace, 
Love’ Celebrate Life." In addi- 
tion, Circus Kirk presented several 
clown sketches with 


and 


morals," circus 
style parables. One routine had two 
dissimilarly dressed sets of clowns 
building a bridge of paper 
through the center of the ring. The 
two groups of clowns fought over 
control of the ring, discovering that 


only through cooperation would they 


plates 


Circus Kirk one sheet poster. John 
and Mable Ringling Museum of Art, 
Tibbals Digital collection 


CIRCUS 
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rel ae 5 ae 
The entire personnel of Circus Kirk 
in 1969. Jim Kieffer collection 


be able to 
hood 
Uehling’s preface told of 
first season: “'The guiding spirit of 
Circus Kirk was Charles Boas. As an 
active Doc talked the 
idea over with Roy Oswald. Roy is a 
young denominational official with 
responsibility for youth 
ming, and as a result of their conver 
sations Circus Kirk was born 


bridge a ring of brother- 


Boas's 


churchman 


program- 


The plan that emerged called for 





Boas to expand his show, adding dor 
mitory buses and other equipment, 
employ about thirty young people as 
workers and performers (for about 
fifty dollars a week), and to tour the 
state under the auspices of local con 
gregations. 

Money the 


the 


for the purpose of 


expansion was advanced by 
denomination, and notices encour- 
aging young people to apply for posi- 
tions were sent to all congregations, 
as well as to Pennsylvania colleges 

"The circus encountered great dif- 
ficulties throughout its 
Hailstones the 
Transmissions dropped out of the 
trucks. Sponsoring churches can- 
celled, or produced microscopic 
Doc estimated that they 
needed an average of five hundred 
dollars a day in receipts just to keep 
their heads above water. By the sea- 
son's end they were in the hole 

A chapter titled "How We Bombed 
in Loch Haven" read in part: "Circus 
Kirk played on a Sunday 
They'd go from where they'd been on 
Saturday to where they'd 
Monday, and get acquainted with 


local people. 


season 


ruined big top 


crowds. 


never 


be on 
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"Some of the kids 
would go to church. And 
usually a 
would 


local church 


supply a supper, 
and there would be some- 
ling their 
outh 
outh. 


Boas decided early on 


involving 


group and circus 


was that all members of 
the Kirk cast were to be 
currently registered col- 


lege or university stu- 





dents, other than his own 
family and the other adult 
years, i 


sponsors. In later 





this was amended to include some 
high school students with exception- 
al circus skills 

His call for performers brought 
responses from students as far away 
as New Orleans, such 
as first 


and second 


season __ ringmastet 
and trapeze artist Jeb 
Bourgoyne, as well as 
artists from the 
Wenatchee Youth 
Circus in Oregon. 
Eventually, a cast and 
crew of 35 took to the 
road in a 


three-month tour 


one-state 
In spite of Circus 

Kirk's aspirations, however, it was 
hardly a professional circus. Few of 
the students involved had true circus 
skills; rather, they had performance 
abilities that could be adapted to the 
circus ring. College gymnasts were 
transformed into acrobats. Theater 
majors became clowns. Until joining 
the Kirk as many 
crewmembers were unfamiliar with 


roustabouts, 


exotic tent rigging 
Also, none of the Kirk cast had 


ever endured the demands of rising 


The Circus Kirk backyard in 1970. 
Pfening Archives 


Boas making side show opening in 
1970. Jim Kieffer collection 


before dawn, driving 50 to a 100 
miles or more to the next town, rais- 


The Kirk midway in 1970. Pfening 
Archives 


ing the tents, setting rigging and 
props, doing two shows and tearing 
down by midnight, only to start the 
cycle of one-nighters again the next 
morning 

One of the weapons often used to 
fight depression, frustration and 
burnout was frequent meetings in 
which the company would sit around 
the curb of the center ring and dis- 
cuss the and interpersonal 
problems. Part group therapy and 
part motivational seminar, the meet- 


show 


ings did much to allevi- 
ate stress. 

Uehling continued: 
"Another natural device 
to ease tension was the 
sense of 
often found in 
the most unlikely places. 
Every day the donniker, 
or portable toilet, 
seemed to boast a new 
sign. During the run of 
the season such 
logical gems as the fol- 
lowing 


ever-present 
humor, 


scato- 


appeared 
‘Reserved Seats,’ 'Pay 
Toilet--Deposit 10 Cents in Slot, 
‘Please Don't Overload for a Brighter, 
Cleaner Wash,' and 'Do Not Throw 
Cigarette Butts in Toilet--They Get 
Wet Are Hard to 
Light.' 

"The rolling stock 


Soggy and and 


of the first season was 
a veritable cacophony 
of vehicles. Their 
infamous donniker 
wood framed 
oil drum pulled by 
the Boas family 


was a 


sta- 

tion wagon. A potato 

chip delivery truck 

became the advance 

wagon for the 24- 

hour man. One of the more creative 

Another Kirk window card. John and 

Mable Ringling Museum of Art, Tibbals 
Digital collection 
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Kirk stock truck in 1971 
Archives. 


Pfening 


conversions was turning old school 
busses, rigged with bunks and _paint- 
ed a bright silver to reflect heat, into 
sleeping quarters for the cast 

"In its first Kirk 
that 


season Circus 


achieved its goal--to prove 


Kirk ticket trailer in 1970. Jim Kieffer 
collection 


young people of different races and 
creeds could work and live harmo- 
niously under seemingly impossible 
conditions. To relate this historically 
to the ‘outside’ world, one has only to 
remember that 1969 was also the 
year of the first Vietnam War draft 
lottery. The 1969 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania on 
24.” 

The performance includec 
inclined wire walk, plate spin- 
ning, balancing beam, clowns, 
single trapeze, juggling, ponies, 
baton twirling, swinging ladder 
unicycle, manege, 
ladders, Spanish web and a 
finale 

The big top was a 57-foot bale 
ring with 26 and 30foot middles. 
The show moved on 11 flat bed 
trucks. 

Jim 


tour opened in 


May 


supportec 





who was with 


Kieffer, 


BANDWAGON 


Circus Kirk for 
Boas's contracting ability: "Doc Boas 
was an artist when it came to plan- 
ning a route. I know we would spend 


five years, tells of 


hours in the office going over poten- 
tial towns and sponsors. We did use 
some professional agents from time 
to time and Doc would also go out 
and book. We would also have some 

of the 

book if they were 

off school. Some 
used were 
Russ Bryan and 
Alan Meredith 
who worked New 
England Ron 
Bacon also took 


students 


pros 


some western 
Pennsylvania and 
Ohio 
Frank 


dates for 


dates 
Felt 
booked several 
years." 
Circus Kirk had forerunners in the 


many 


field of youth circuses, but none was 
a touring The Wenatchee 
Youth Circus in Oregon operated as 


show. 


an open-air show, although Sarasota 
High School's Sailor Circus did work 
under canvas. Both had short runs 
over a few weeks, however, and usu- 
ally performed in only one location 
Florida State University had _ its 


Flying High Circus, found- 


Dave Fulton and his band in 1971 
Jim Kieffer collection 


ed by Jack Haskin, which did not 
travel. The annual Circus Festival in 
Peru, Indiana, encouraged the par- 
ticipation of youngsters from the 
town, but the Circus City Circus did 
not tour. As a result, 

mavens felt that Kirk's 
1969 could be attributed 
luck than skill and openly wondered 
if the show would reopen in 1970 


most circus 
success in 


more to 


The second season began with an 


enlarged cast and a tour schedule 
from June 11 through September 4 
that three — states, 
adding Ohio and Maryland. Kirk 
played Columbus, Ohio on July 24- 


25, July 31-August 1, and August 5-7 


encompassed 


A flow chart of department heads 
showed the new organization: North 
American Operating Co., Inc. (Dr 
owner) and the Lutheran 
Church in America (Rev. Jim Percy, 
970 pastor/liaison) were now the 
co-directors of Circus Kirk. Boas was 


30as, 


manager of six departments (band, 





business, operations, midway, back 
yard, performance), each with its 
own head. Boas was also manager of 
with Larry 


operations, French as 


Kirk lot scene in 1970. Jim Kieffer 


collection. 
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Circus Kirk lot about 1,000. The show moved on become obvious. The enormous 
scene in 1974 nine trucks and three trailers. setup costs for each season were con- 
Pfening Archives stant whether the Kirk stayed out 

A Kirk herald used in 1973 one week or 50 weeks. Certainly 
as superintendent, ae there were daily operating expenses 
who in turn was . The final program and running — such as salaries, gasoline and meals 
responsible for the order of the 1970 big top show --in the 1970 season's nut was $750 a 
seven other depart- f) z was representative of all of its sea- day--which ended when the show 
ments on the lot-- |i sons: Overture, Fanfare, Opening closed; but many of the costs, such 
the big top, the = oz Spec, Swinging Ladders, Magic as insurance, vehicle registration, 
sideshow, the ring m Act, Clowns, Tumblers, Clowns, tent and prop purchases and office 
stock, props, electri- |% Still Trapeze, 
cal, the cookhouse _ 2 Clowns, Jug 
and transportation gling, Animal § 

In addition, the Kirk the Mena 

front end carried i P) @ t «e 
two independent | Funny - Funny Clowns! Spinning, 
concessionaires, s-------------4 Clown Band, 


Family Show - Family Prices 


Len Knapp (the Low Wire, 


Reptilerama snake LEWISTOWN Clown Walk- 


J by Jamesway Sto 


show) and Gene ti DeyOeyt sss} around, An- 


Earl (butcher). The THUR: JUNE 28 imal Fantasy, 


work details, which —J Fire Juggl- 
relied on town boys acquired by local ing, Spanish 





sponsors to supplement labor, had 14. Web, Clown 
kids assigned to the big top, four to Stop, Balance 
the sideshow and two to the cook- Beam, Trampo- 
house. line, Ascent of 
A new 60 by 120 foot big top, Incline Cable, Finale Parade. A ten Lisa the baby elephant. Bob Cline 
bought from Dave Wharton, sat piece band provided music for the — collection 
performance. 
Aerial view of Kirk in 1974. Pfening By the middle of the 1970 season, _ expenses were either ongoing or had 
Archives. an unfortunate financial reality had annual fees. Since at that point the 
performers’ salaries were minimal, 
$50 per week, an extended season 
would go a long way toward amor- 
tizing those expenses. 


Midseason, Doc Boas announced a 
postseason tour of one additional 
week. A revised running order for 
those cast members who did not 
have early university starts and could 
remain with the show included a 
clown baseball sketch, a coloring 
book pitch, the rolling globe, a solo 
tramp clown juggler, a_ sing 
Spanish web, a comedy balance 
beam act and corporate sponsor 
announcements. This was the first of 
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, es 
CIRCUS KIRK 1973 


several attempts the Kirk made over 
the years to try to generate addition 
al revenue 

The 1971 season toured the same 
states with a cast of 40 in 73 towns 
They 146 performances from 
June 7 through September 4. Finally, 
the Rev. Harris, so important in the 
creation of Kirk, was assigned show 
pastor by the LCA. At the end of the 


gave 


than continue the 
entire show for additional days, Boas 
decided to repackage just the Circus 


Kirk side show as a carnival ten-in- 


season, rather 


one 


5-11 the Kirk 
side show played the Juniata County 
Fair in Port Royal, Pennsylvania, 
with four members of the Kirk cast, 


From September 


augmented with one new showgirl 
Set up at one end of the fairgrounds, 
the 
name only 


sideshow was a ten-in-one in 
featured the 
Kirk 


tour, magic, ventriloquism, Punch 
and Judy, human blockhead, a snake 


because it 


same eight acts seen on the 


charmer, a fire eater, an escape artist 
and the sword box. The performance 
schedule was no longer the two a day 
the personnel were used to. The 
grind was constant, and a new bally 
was delivered whenever there were 
enough people to draw a tip. The 
experiment was not financially suc- 
cessful, and at week's end the tent 
was packed up in the rain for the 
barn 

A 1971 article in the Sunday Sun 
Magazine stated, "Circus Kirk is like 
no other circus in the world. Every 
performer is a high school or college 
student. The boss rigger is a Harvard 
man, the head electrician is prepar- 
ing for the ministry. The fire-eater is 
working for a law degree and the girl 


BANDWAGON 


The full personnel in 1973. Jim 


Kieffer collection 
with the dog act is a Bryn Mawr 
English major 

Rain was a problem on Kirk-- 


The first Circus 
972 


indeed, on any show 
Kirk route book, published in 
by business manager James Kieffer, 
who was later on the board of Circus 
World 
fell on the show for a quarter of its 86 
with 10 rain dates 
in its first 15 days alone 


Museum, recorded that rain 


days on the road 


In the introduction of the 1972 
book Kieffer wrote, "En 
couraged by the success of the 1971 


tour, Dr. Charles Boas began early to 


route 





plan for an even bigger and better 
circus in 1972. No longer was Circus 
Kirk token in 


entertainment field, but rather a siz 


only a the outdoor 


able operation involving nearly 50 
personnel, over a dozen pieces 
of motorized rolling stock, and 
an investment of thousands of 
dollars and hours of labor 
Despite a short season (73 days) 
and 


the show was known far 


wide, its fame spread by 
increased press and television 
Since its route 


coverage con- 


sisted mainly of Pennsylvania, 
Maryland and Ohio, few circus 
buffs had had an opportunity to 
what this 
student-operated circus was all 


about. Many had heard that it 


see for themselves 


was sponsored by a church, that 
it had a ten-piece band, and that 
a sideshow complete with old- 
time canvas banners, a fire- 
eater, and magician was part of 


the total scheme of the show 


"The 1972 edition opened 
another chapter in the story 
about a college professor 
who owned a circus. Little 
did I know back in 
September of 1971 that I 
would involved in 
this unusual adventure. The 
daily planning ses- 
sions with 'Doc,' trips to look 
at used semi trucks, bidding 


become 


almost 


for band uniforms at a 
school auction, scouting out 
of-print music to use in the 
show, lending an ear and 
offering and 

planning the art work that 
would go on the new equipment took 
hours of my time leading up to open- 
ing day. The pace quickened as the 


June 10 date approached 


suggestions, 


I became 


more excited every day as winter 


quarter's activity increased. The time 
finally arrived for me to hitch up my 
what was to be a 


weeks on the 


trailer to begin 
most unusual three 
road. 'Doc' later described these days 
as the worst he had ever experienced 
in show business. 

Mort Gamble presented_a paper at 
the Popular Culture-American Cul- 
ture Association Conference in 
Toronto in March of 2002 which read 
in part; “In 1972, 
spawned by Hurricane Agnes lashed 


fled 


waters, finding refuge at Elizabeth 


June rains 





Pennsylvania. The show rising 


The cover of the 1973 Kirk program 
Pfening Archives 





SIRE 


L973PROGRAM * 





Yet so much was left untold 
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town College, and struggled through 
mechanical breakdowns, 
poor business, even destruction of its 


weeks of 


donniker (the bathroom trailer) in an 
accident. True to the Circus Kirk 
spirit, however, the crew built a new 
one and held a private pageant fea- 
turing a donniker king and queen to 
welcome the rolling outhouse. The 
creator, the show's father figure who 
himself had been caught up in the 
chaos of the 
that stretched to the limit even his 
extensive experience 
Doc won the honor of christening the 
new facility." 

David Fulton was bandmaster with 
Tom Ogden 
Chet 
Sue Montague 
was animal superintendent. Bruce 


2 tour, battling forces 


and wisdom-- 


ten musicians was 


sideshow manager. Lee was 


concession manager 
Anderson was boss canvas man. 

The performance include aerial 
ladders, acrobats and tumblers, 
clowns, dogs, aerial cradle, illusions, 
trampoline, dressage horse, low 
wire, juggling, straightjacket escape, 
aerial perch, llamas, Spanish web 
and incline wire. The show moved on 
eleven trucks, including four semis 
and six trailers 
The route book included a day-by- 
day Entries "The 
show opened in York, Pennsylvania 
9-10. 


was _ playec 


diary included: 
Pennsylvania 
and 12. The 
sponsor gave the show a 3/4 and a 
full house 
"In Gettysburg on June 13 it rained 


Hanover, 
June 11 


June 


on and off all day. The concession 
and office trailer came off 
hitches 





wagon 





their going over a bump 
coming off the lot in Hanover, caus- 
in their arrival in 
The 


poor so 


ing some delay 
Gettysburg 
advance was 
several sections of the 
seats were left on the 
truck. Two trucks had 
to be towed off the 
lot 
"Chambersburg on 
June 15 was a bum- 
mer. Poor advance 
sales produced only 
125 people 
up 





who 
showed for the 
there 
night. 
ban- 

the 


matinee and 


were less at 
New 


ners 
sideshow 


pit show 
and 


header 
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arrived to complete the most colorful 
midway on the road. Rain during the 
evening show forced cancellation of 
spec and finale. 

"In fact, 1972 was memorable for 
the Kirk, as it was for all shows tour- 
ing United States 
that summer, as the year of 
Hurricane Agnes. Circus Kir 
endured wind and 
before, and the crew 


the northeastern 


had 
rain storms 
had all been 
taught to guy out the tents in the case 
of a mid show John Robinson. All of 
the remembered — the 
sideshow tent blow down of July 4th 


veterans 


the previous year, but no one was 
prepared for the fury of Hurricane 
Agnes 





‘Rain began to fall on the show at 
suppertime on June 20 in Hershey, 
Pennsylvania, continued 
throughout the evening. The 
morning Kirk made a short jump to 
Elizabethtown and, after a_ lot 
change, set up on a school athletic 
field in a valley. Rain poured 
the day; but 
crowds defied the storm, providing 


and 
next 


throughout sellout 


houses. By tear down, a 
creek had 
banks; the water drained down onto 


two straw 


nearby overflowed _ its 
the field, adding to the unrelenting 
downpour. When the tops 
dropped that evening, the 
sank completely beneath almost a 
foot of water. 

"June 21 and 22, Elizabethtown, 
Pennsylvania. A day 
turned into two as rains continued 


were 
canvas 


one stand 
The 21st started with a dispute over 
the lot, but the matter was settled in 
short order causing only a slight 

The side show bannerline in 1974 
Pfening Archives 


delay in setting up. The crowds 
defied the storm and provided us 
Trucks 
were towed from the lot in a process 
that took several hours. By the morn- 
ing of the 22th 
over its banks. 

the cry of ‘flood.’ Swirling waters 
surrounded the office trailer on the 
bridge above the creek. The 
continued for rest of the day causing 
the 1936 
Elizabethtown College graciously 
made available 


with almost two full houses 


the creek had run 
And everyone rose to 


rains 


worst floods since 


food service and 
recreation to our stranded circus. 
"June 28, Hellertown, Pennsyl- 
vania. Good luck ran out on us today. 
The new prop truck blew its engine, 
the brakes on the truck 


went out, and a bag of important rig- 


sideshow 


ging was found missing from the big 
top truck as set up was about to 
The the 
arrived at 1:30 p.m., two rings were 
used in the big top and props were 


begin results: sideshow 


destined to ride in the sleepers. A 
thorough 
Hellertown lot failed to turn up the 
rigging. Our conclusion was that the 


search of yesterday's 


rigging had been stolen during the 
night off the truck in Hellertown. 

"July 1, Darby, Pennsylvania. This 
was a banner day for the show--the 
best in its history. However, the peo- 
ple on the grounds caused problems 
Certainly one did not want to travel 
streets alone after dark. 

"July 3 in Bel Air, Maryland was a 
real wash out. Thunderstorms, no 
sponsor, the demolition of the don- 
niker and a late arrival caused can- 
cellation of the show 

"August 5 and 6, 


Pennsylvania. Another bad day 


Midland, 
for 
the side show depart- 
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ment. A drunk driver hit 
their truck, which was 
being returned to the 
show after repairs. The 
truck was finally 
back to the 
good. The sideshow 
finally got on at 6:50 
p.m. aboard another U- 
Haul and was up in time 


sent 


seller for 


to handle a good crowd 

at night 
"August 

boro, 


18-19, Wells- 
Pennsylvania. 
Circus Kirk providing 
the midway for 
the Tioga County Youth 


entire 





1ir after the scheduled carnival was 
unable to play the Special 
front-end attractions were quickly 
devised in order to make the most of 
the opportunity itself 
here. 

“September 2, Douglasville, 
Pennsylvania. Lot problems on this 
our last date. A small school play- 


date 


presenting 


ground was finally secured. This was 
a flood make-up booked last winter. 
We ended the season as we began, in 
the rain 

"September 3, Berlin, 
Pennsylvania. The run into quarters 
was accomplished with only three 
truck breakdowns including one of 
which 


East 


the semi-tractors, had_per- 
formed so faithfully all season long 
An evening banquet, with entertain- 
ment provided by various members 
of the show, highlighted the closing 
day of a very interesting and unusual 
tour." 

Years later, Doc reminisced that 
his real concern that night was not 
for the equipment. The fact that 
lights, provided by the Kirk's own 
generator, had to remain on through- 
out tear down meant that there was a 
real, though unvoiced, danger of 
electrocution at all times 

Despite this hardship, things had 
improved in several important areas 
in 1972. Virginia was added to its 
June 9-September 3 tour, for a total 
season distance of 2,835 miles. The 
cast and crew neared 50, including a 
full-time 11-piece band, 
seven sideshow performers and an 
eight-member clown alley. The buses 
were retired and, for the first 
time, the seventeen truck fleet 
four 


nurse, an 


included tractor-trailer 


semis, two of which became 
sleepers. The show had grown 
to boast a bale ring big top 
with a 60-foot 
three 30-foot 
30-by-70 push pole sideshow 
top 


round and 


middles and a 


The biggest change, howev- 
er, was the break from the 
Lutheran Church in America 
As late as January 1972, 
cussions were held to move 
the show's jurisdiction from 
the Central 
Synod to the Commission on 
Youth Activities of the L 

through its Philadelphia 








dis- 


Pennsylvania 


office. Negotiations failed to reach 
an agreement, and when the church 
loan was recalled, Kirk opened its 
1972 season without religious affilia- 
tion, 

The Kirk show had _ become 
increasingly secular each year, hav- 
ing long abandoned "morality" clown 
sketches and the like, but now even 
the finale banner parade 
dropped in favor of a "Salute to Our 
Country" with the cast brandishing 
red, white and blue flags as a giant 
American flag was unfurled over the 
center ring. Although still a Sunday 
School show according to circus jar- 
gon, Circus Kirk was no longer liter- 
ally a "church show." Dr. Charles W. 
Boas finally had fulfilled his dream; 


was 


in spite of its student-age perform- 
ers, Circus Kirk was a professional 
show. 

Circus Kirk opened its 1973 doors 
on May 20 in  Hunterstown, 
Pennsylvania. Only a matinee 
given on the muddy lot. Local trucks 
were hired to get the show off out of 
the muck 

The performance included jug- 
gling; low wire, Bob Cline; ladders; 
aerial carousel; manege horse; trick 
pony; magic; high bar; unicycle; lla- 
mas; dog act; trampoline; Spanish 
web; single traps; tumbling; magic 
act and incline wire. David Fulton 
fourteen 


was 


was bandmaster, leading 
musicians 


Tom Ogden was side show manag- 


The side show bannerline in 1972 
Jim Kieffer collection 


er in 1973. The attractions were 
Ogden, magic and blockhead; Craig 
Carlson, vent; Bruce Bowers, escape; 
Michael Straka, fire eater and torture 
king; and Vickie Dubin, sword box. 

Mort Gamble joined Kirk in 1973 
as a seat butcher 

Jim Kieffer published another 
route book in 1973. Day-to-day 
reports included: "'The first two-day 
stand of the season was in Columbia, 
Maryland, May 26-27. The sponsor, 
the 4th of July Committee 
through with a 3/4 matinee and 1/2 
house at night on the 26th. Both per- 
formances on the 27th well 
attended 

"June 3, Kensington, Maryland. In 





came 


were 


many respects this turned out to be 
one of the most memorable days in 
Circus Kirk history. The matinee was 
a straw house with butchers barely 
able to get inside the big top. Irvin 
Feld and son Kenneth attended part 
of the afternoon show. Members of 
the sponsoring 'Tent Troupe’ helped 
in concessions. Because of the crowd 
the guests had to stand in the 
entrance to watch the show. Jim 
Kieffer left to return to York to 
assume additional responsibilities as 
show business manager 
"June 12, Spring City, 
ania. Sideshow and big top arrived 
this morning. Evening atten- 
dance was good after a light matinee. 
A storm blew up as the night show 
concluded and the lot 
Teardown of the front end 


Pennsylv- 


late 


was soon 
flooded 
was further held up as one of the 
monkeys escaped in the front end 


truck 
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July 12, 


Pennsylvania 


Reno, 
The 
show was greeted on 
arrival by Beatty-Cole 
wait' paper. This tick 
led every one, as it 
appeared the circus 
world was sitting up 
and taking notice of 
Circus Kirk 
July 17, Jefferson, 
Ohio. Jack Mills was 
on the lot. Show offi 
cials visited the Mills 
winter quarters grave 
yard and bought poles, stakes and 
wardrobe 
"August 12. Apollo, Pennsylvania 
A matinee only provided good busi 
Bob Cline 
sion department here 


After 15 full 


closed on September 2-3 in 


ness joined the conces 


weeks the show 
East 
Berlin, Pennsylvania. Upon arrival a 
Welcome Home Circus Kirk banner 
strung across the main street greeted 
the show 

West 


Virginia were added to the route, 


Dates in Delaware and 
and 
a new 40-foot middle replaced a cen 
ter section of the big top. With Doc 
Boas's time increasingly being taken 
up with routine business issues, Stu 
Levens, the big top boss from the 
first Kirk season, was brought in as 
More 


more, despite the age of its perform 


general superintendent and 
ers, Kirk became accepted in the cir 


cus world as a "real" circus 


had 42 


moved on 


The show 
1973. It 
including six semis, three less than in 
1972. The tractors were The 
big top was a 60 with a 40 and two 
30-foot 
was 30 x 70 feet 


teenagers in 
nine trucks 
leased 
middles. The sideshow top 
The coo 
house tent was 20 x 30 feet 

Following the 1973 tour, 
Boas once again attempted 
to extend the season. He 
reframed the top as a one- 
ringer and 


sent it ona 


southern tour as Boas 
Bros. Circus--resurrecting 
the old Traveling 


with a cast and crew of 19, 


name 


from 
September 7 until October 


27, going as far 


the show toured 
south as 
Lillington, North Carolina 
The tour was not financial- 


Circus Kirk lot scene. Bob Cline col- 
lection 


Kirk 


attempt another southern tour, again 


ly successful, and did not 
until its final season in 1977 

By 1974 Circus Kirk was billing 
"The All American All 
Student Show," touring six states and 
giving over 
May 25 through Labor 


itself as 


180 performances from 
Day. For the 
first time, the route was expanded 
into New Jersey and southern New 
England 

The show gave personnel a paper 


entitled "Information for Employ- 


ees." It read in "Circus Kirk 


Certainly 
not the least important is to provide 


part, 


exists for many reasons 
a meaningful summer experience for 
those involved. The rewards are not 


meant to be solely monetary- 


indeed, they are principally of a 
human nature--the joy of perform 
hard, 


long work well done, the opportunity 


ing, the accomplishment of 
to gain new skills and to improve old 
Unloading the big top canvas from 


canvas truck in 1974. Jim Kieffer col- 
lection 


ones, the chance to 


travel and to gain 
new friendships, the 
chance to share with 
others 

For some Circus 
Kirk is a stepping 
work with 
Over 


a dozen Kirkers have 


stone to 
other circuses 
remained in the cir- 
cus profession fol 
lowing — their 
with the Kirk 


Most important is 
the idea that young people can pro- 


stay 


duce and operate a complete tented 
circus and that they will accomplish 
something of worth is a trait inherit 
in many youth. The thing of worth 
involved is the happiness the circus 
brings to people of all ages. The work 
is hard, often times nearly impossi 
ble, but the response of applause and 
laugher is effective in dealing with 
what times to be 


seems alt insur 


mountable odds 


In order for Circus Kirk to contin 


ue it is necessary to operate in a 
manner which is conducive to gener 
ating revenue. This revenue is neces 
sary to pay salaries, meet daily oper 
ating expenses and to fund opera 
tions during the nine months of the 
year when the circus is not touring 
For this reason sound management 
and business practices must be used 
The information which follows has 
been compiled to acquaint you with 
some of the things which are impor 
tant to the daily operation of the cir 
cus 

Leadership positions with Circus 


Kirk accrue to individuals based on 





experience and potential. These posi 
tions include: big top boss, 
property boss, office man- 
ager, bandmaster, side 
show manager, concession 
manager, front end super 
intendent, front end can- 
vas boss, producing clown, 
animal superintendent and 
electrician. These people 
are responsible to the 
General Manager for the 
day-to-day operations of 
the circus., 

As a rule personnel are 
assigned two jobs. One job 
involves the 


set-up and 
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tear-down of the circus. The other 
involves some aspect of the perform- 
ance. Up and down jobs may be with 
big top canvas, sideshow canvas, the 
gilly gang, concession department, 
electrical department or animal 
department 

"Payday is every Monday. The first 
payday is two weeks after the start of 
the tour except for personnel hired 
for winter quarters work and notified 
in writing of such work. 

"An additional stipend is paid for 
extra performances in excess of two 
on any day. 

"A health form completed by a doc- 
tor is required of all personnel. These 
forms are sent to all employees prior 
to the start of the tour 

"Insurance protection is provided 
by the circus for work related acci- 
dents only. Employees should pro- 
vide a copy of their family Blue Cross 
or other insurance coverage for non- 
work related health problems 

"The safety of personnel and the 
public is of utmost concern to the 
circus. Hardhats, pro- 
vided by 
required by all persons 


the show, are 


involved with the set-up 
and teardown of the cir- 
cus. Steel-toed shoes are 
required for riggers and 
prop men 

"Except 
with individual 
nel, the circus provides 


as arranged 
per ‘son- 


all wardrobe and equip- 
ment 
form various acts. A pad 
tent is used for dressing 


necessary to per- 


purposes and disbursing 
of wardrobe. No show 
owned wardrobe is to be 
kept in the sleepers 

"The dining department serves or 
arranges for three meals each day 
except on days when the show is en 
route notify the 


cookhouse personnel 24 hours in 


Personnel should 
advance of any plans to miss a meal 
Meals are served when the "Hotel" 
flag is up only. No food or dishes may 
be taken from the cookhouse with- 
out permission. Shirts are required 
at all must be 
removed. 

Frank Felt started booking the 
1974 and continued until 


meals and_ hats 


show in 
1977 


In 1975 the Central Pennsylvania 


Synod of the LCA reestablished ties 
with Circus Kirk, assigning a chap- 
lain to its "summer youth project." 
By then, the new tone of Kirk was 
set; the show's program did not allow 
for parable sketches or parades of 
banners proclaiming — universal 
brotherhood. 

Frank Felt reported on the show in 
a 1975 White Tops article, "The 1975 
edition of Circus Kirk rolled out of 
its East Berlin, Pennsylvania quar- 
ters on May 24, with the strongest 
performance in.its eight year history 
with a much improved truck fleet 
This year, the animal offerings were 
greatly enlarged with the addition of 
Kirk's first elephant." Three and one 
half year old Lisa was leased from 
the Miller Equipment Co. of Hugo, 
Oklahoma. later 
fame and fortune with Roberts Bros 
Circus 

The 
gling, swinging ladders, a cradle act, 
clowns, 
wire act, a dog act, Roman ladders, 


Lisa went on to 


performance included jug- 


pony act, unicycles, low- 


The Kirk cookhouse and trailer. Bob 
Cline collecton 


an illusionist, a llama act, web num- 
ber, single-trap act, acrobats and 
tumblers, inclined wire act and the 
performing elephant 

Press agent Larry Cinino traveled 
to New York looking for a nationa 
sponsot 
with the Planters Peanut Company 
resulted. Frank Felt noted: "It was a 
dream true. The 
never been a big money maker anc 
for the later years it survived on the 
advertising with Planters 


An advertising promotion 


come show had 


deal 





Peanuts. The advertising consisted o} 
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a cast member dressed as Mr. Peanut 
and doing an act with Lisa, the ele- 
phant, and meeting the audience on 
the midway. Planters paid $3,500 at 
beginning of the season to help the 
show get on the road. Another $2,500 
in midseason helped us to keep going 
and a final payment of $3,500 at the 
end of the got the 
through the off season." 

The midway included a grab-joint 
trailer, a white ticket wagon, a small 
menagerie and petting zoo, and a ten 
bannerline fronted the side 


season show 


banner 
show. 


The truck fleet was enlarged with a 


new canvas loader carrying the big 
top and sideshow tents. It was a con- 
bus cut off behind the 
It was not a typical 
roller was mounted at 
the end of the flat bed and the canvas 


A small 


verted schoo 
driver's seat. 
spool, but a 
was then folded manually. 
mechanical truck was used to carry 
the big top center poles. Twelve vehi 
cles moved the circus. All the trucks 
rad new paint jobs 

The 
push-pole 60 with two 
30s and one 40 middle 


big top was a 


Seating was eight-high 
slues all around with a 
capacity of about 1,500. 





There was a center ring 
with 
curbs and two stages 
The petting 
housed in a green and 
white 20 x 40-foot 
that 1975 
Rounding out the can 
vas was a 30 x 20-foot 
dressing top and a 20 x 
30-foot cookhouse tent 
Felt commented in the White Tops, 
“Although business for Circus Kirk 
in 1975 was off from the record 1974 
take, especially in Northwestern New 


red and_ yellow 


ZOO Was 
top 


was new in 


England, where most shows found 
the going rough, a full season was 
completed without a performance 
being missed. 

"The the first 
down in the show's eight-year histo- 
ry. During the Oxford, 
Maine on July 31, a heavy gust of 
wind hit the circus between perform- 
ances while most of the personnel 
were at dinner. A few hands hap- 
pened to be in the big top at the time, 
them sustained minor 


season saw blow 


stand at 


two of 
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injuries, but they were back on the 
show later the same day 

"The evening performance was 
side walled, and the top was repaired 
and back in service and back in the 
air the following day. Another blow 
to the show occurred with some four 
weeks left in the season when owner 
Dr. Charles Boas was 
porarily 
because of ill health. It is a 


tem- 
forced off the road 
credit to the young staffers 
and a loyal and well trained 
company that the show 
arrived back at its East 
Berlin, Pennsylvania quarters 
on September 4 without a 
serious mishap, a missed per- 
formance or even a late mati- 
nee. 
"Doc Boas was back on the 
lot at the fina Berlin 
and hosted a party for all show per- 
sonnel, After thanking them for a job 
well done, he promised that he 
would have a bigger and better edi- 
tion of Kirk on the road in 
1976." 
By 1976, for the Bicentennial 
Edition of Circus Kirk, the LCA was 
no longer affiliated with the show 
The history when it 
became the first tented circus to play 
on Martha's Vineyard. The entire 
convoy of trucks and equipment was 


stand in East 


Circus 


show made 





ferried across to the island off the 
coast of Massachusetts to an enthu- 
siastic response by the summer resi- 
dents. In 1976 Felt was appointed 
assistant manager. His wife worked 
on the front door and his daughter 
presented the dog and the llama acts. 

During much of 1976 and all of 
1977 Boas was unable to tour with 
the Kirk for medical Felt 
was home manager. Mike 
Straka was road manager in 1976. 
He had joined the show in 1973 asa 
fire eater in the sideshow. Straka did 
not return for the 1977 season 


reasons. 


office 


The show's financial woes, aggra- 
vated by its short season, escalated. 
The 1976 season opened in Wheaton, 
Pennsylvania on May 22 with only 
two hundred people in the afternoon 
audience and three hundred at night. 
The matinee started at 3:35 

Groveton-Alexandria, | Pennsyl- 
vania was played on May 24. The 
matinee 4:15 and drew 
250. Six attended the 
evening performance. 


started at 
hundred 


On May 25 Kirk was in Annandale, 
Pennsylvania. Two hundred attended 
the matinee that stated at 4:35. Four 
hundred turned out at night. 

Dale City, Pennsylvania was shown 
on May 27. The matinee started at 
4:30 and drew 250 with 550 on hand 
in the evening. 


Sleeper semi in front of the big top in 
1975. Frank Felt photo. 


On May 28 the show moved into 
Virginia at Arlington. The lot was 
enclosed by a fence that had to be 
ripped down to get into, delaying set 
up by a couple of hours. Three hun- 
dred people showed up in afternoon 
and four hundred at night. 

The show finally had a red one 
when the PTA-PTO sponsored two 
days in Reston, Virginia, May 29-30 
Three 
attracting 8,030 circus fans. 

During season Kirk ventured into 
New England. The 
White River Junction, Vermont on 
July 6 and Keene, New Hampshire 
on July 10. 
played in Massachusetts in July and 


performances were given 


show was in 


Two dozen stands were 


August. The season ended with a 
three-day stand in Hershey, Pennsyl- 
vania, September 4-6. 

The Planters Peanut deal ended in 
1976, a real setback for the show 
financially 

In 1977 Boas tried to cut expenses 
by going to a single ring. The new big 
top went from a 60 with two 30s and 
one 40 to a single 40 foot middle. 

The 1977 season opened on May 
21 in New Oxford, Pennsylvania. The 
show again played New England 
starting in Great Barrington, 
Massachusetts on June 28. Rhode 
Island, New Hampshire 
Vermont were played in July. 

Kirk was back in Berlin, 
Pennsylvania on September 5. 

Felt noted: "We got through the 


and 


East 


ninety day regular summer tour but 
had no funds to get the show 
through the winter and open the next 
summer. Doc said he would take the 
show south for a fall 'gold' tour. We 
had no route booked so dates were 
set where possible with very short 
notice. I stayed back at the office in 
East Berlin and Doc took 
the show south. Post Labor 
Day tours are not the best 
time for any show and Kirk 
only went deeper into the 
red." 

Boas returned home due 
to his chronic health prob- 
lems. Felt was office manag- 
er. Jim Judkins was road 
manager during the fall 
southern tour. David Mobbs 
quickly booked the 

after Labor Day. 

Taneytown, Maryland was played 
September 6. The show went into 
Virginia at Winchester on September 
13 and stayed there until October 8 
when it entered North Carolina at 
Madison. Then twelve 
South Carolina were shown. 

This extension had a two-fold pur- 
pose: The primary objective was, of 
course, to close the show in the black 
with enough capital to continue 
1978. The 


dates 


towns in 


operations "inside" 
word that, because of Doc's 
health and the continuing money 
problems, Circus Kirk was on its last 
The the Kirk got to 
Florida--the home for in the 
industry--the likely it 
would be to find a potential buyer. 
The daily 
$3,500. Gas prices were high, about 
fifty people were on the payroll and 


into 
was 


tour. closer 
many 


circus more 





expenses were about 


there were payments on some of the 
canvas and semi-trailers. 

Kirk played Raeford, North 
Carolina on October 22. Seven hun- 
dred twenty-six tickets were sold 
Total income including sideshow and 
concessions $1,552.31. Dunn, 
North Carolina played on 
October 23 to only 150 people. 

Gaffney, South Carolina 
played on November 1. Attendance 
was 165. Total income for the day 
was $682.47. Business picked up in 
Union, South Carolina on November 
2. Attendance was 408 and the total 
income for the day was $1,151.08. 


On November 14 Kirk played 


Statesboro, Georgia. Attendance was 


was 
was 


was 
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Doc Boas making side show open- 
ing. Carl Uehling photo 


83 people. Income for the day was a 
pitiful $430.24. Warner Robbins, 
Georgia was played on November 18- 
20. Fifty tickets were sold on the 
18th, 191 on the 19th, and 191 on the 
20th. Moultre, Georgia was played 
on November 22-23. Attendance for 
three shows was 474, total income 
for two days was $1,694.29 

Multiple day stands were played in 
Cairo and Bainbridge, Georgia and 
Lake City, Florida 

Circus Kirk closed with a three day 
stand in Ocala, Florida, December 2- 
4. No dates had been booked beyond 
Ocala. Elephant man Barry Sloan 
drove Lisa from Florida to Hugo 
Oklahoma. Judkins 
drove Sloan's car back 
to Pennsylvania with 
the show. 

The stands going 
south were a disaster 
Judkins recalled: "We 
did not pay anyone, just 
gave them ‘allowances’ 
when 
bucks. We had fun and 
learned a great deal. We 
sort of faced reality and 
most of the kids/work- 
ers wanted to go home 


we got a few 


a ays 
for Christmas." 

The equipment was brought back 
to quarters in East Berlin. Shortly 
the North American 
Operating Company, the parent cor- 
Circus Kirk, filed for 
bankruptcy with $21,000 in assets 
and $100,000 in debts 

Incredibly, Doc Boas tried again in 
1978, taking the show out for three 
weeks. The student format was aban- 
doned. That was the end of Circus 
Kirk. 

In the spring of 1978 The Royal 
Shows, Inc., George Hicks, president 
bought the Kirk equipment for 
$42,000. Hicks Dunn, 
North Carolina. His partner and gen- 
eral manager was Jim Hand. Using 
the Hix Bros. Circus title the show 
opened May 23-13. Hix Bros closed 
after 23 days in Rocky Mount, 
North Carolina. The legendary Mack 
MacDonald had two elephants on the 


thereafter, 


poration of 


was from 


A 1978 Hix Bros. Circus poster. John 
and Mable Ringling Museum of 
Art,Tibbals Digital collection. 


FUNNY CLOW! 
EXOTIC ANIM 
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A 1975 bill posting. Jim Kieffer col- 
lection. 


show and the Flores family provided 
most of the rest of the performance 

When the new owner went bust 
and did not pay the performers the 
equipment was turned over to them 
in place of salary. The Victor Flores 
family ended up with the show. 

The legacy of Circus Kirk contin- 
ues, however, as over 24 of the 500 
the went on--at 


least for some time--to professional 


veterans of show 
circus or other performance careers. 
The last Kirk big top was still in use 
as late as the summer of 1989, when 
it was destroyed in a blow down in 
Texas 

In September 1989 a reunion of 
Circus Kirk alumni met in 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, close to 
the show's original home. Dr. Charles 
W. Boas was honored there for 
contributions to the American circus 


his 


by the Circus Fans Association of 
well as by the State 
Representatives which 
declared Labor Day 1989 as ""Dr 
Day." The Governor of 
Pennsylvania and the President of 
the United States sent letters of con- 
gratulations. 

Doc Boas died at 
November 12, 2002 
Jim Kieffer, Jim Judkins, Bob 
Cline, Tom Ogden, Don Brewer, 
Frank Felt and Mort Gamble, all of 
whom were with Circus Kirk, provid- 
ed extensive information for this 
Other information came 
from the Circus World Museum and 
John Polacsek. 


America as 
House of 


Boas 


age 76 on 


article. 
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By John Daniel Draper 


Henry Charles Lee (1814-1885) in New York.! touring company known as_ the 
first came to the United States from That August he was with Dan Rice National Circus. Later under canvas, 
England in 1836 and, after returning in Brooklyn and in October with the show was called the Olympic 
to England, came over again in 1848 Welch's New Broadway Circus at the Circus. In the next year his wagon 
With his two brothers, Lavater and Alhambra. When Welch's troupe show played many mining towns in 
Hercules, his sons, Francis and went to the Carribean Henry broke the Stockton, Sacramento and San 
Eugene, and his wife Margaret, he with his brothers and remained with Francisco area such as Coloma, 
was an acrobatic artist of high cal- Welch. He eventually told the man- Georgetown, Auburn, Todd's Valley, 
iber. In 1849 they performed at ager of the company that he was Michigan Bluff, Dutch Flat, Grass 
Philadelphia's Walnut Street Theater going to California. Knowing of the Valley, Chinese Camp, Columbia, 
with Rufus Welch and in January gold discovery at Sutter's mill, he Sonora, Jamestown and Mariposa. 
1850 at Barnum's American Museum decided to take his family across dis- Late in 1852 on the way to 

ease-infested Panama and _= on 

An 1892 Sells Bros. poster featuring October 2, 1851 they took passage An 1893 Sells Bros. poster featuring 
Polly Lee. John and Mable Ringling north on the steamer Constitution. Bud Gorman. John and Mable Ringling 
Museum of Art, Tibbals Digital collec- Arriving in San Francisco in late Museum of Art, Tibbals Digital collec- 
tion October, he immediately took out a tion 
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An Adam Forepaugh 1879 poster 
featuring Pauline Lee. John and Mable 
Ringling Museum of Art, Tibbals 
Digital collection 


Coloma, the wagon carrying his wife 
Margaret, and the baby Theodore 
over turned on a mountain road. The 
baby was killed and Margaret soon 
after died of her injuries. 

Henry continued performing, 

Polly Lee around 
Archives. 


1890. Pfening 
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ROMAN HIPPODROME» 


‘WO ELEVATED STAGES, L 


ey 


Cong I 


MPERIAL JAPANESE TROUPE 


sometimes under can- 
vas and sometimes in 
theaters, some of his 
own construction. In 
1855 his circus was 
Lee and 
National 

Hippo- 
drome. He took the 
show to the Sandwich 
Islands. In August of 1856 he mar- 


known as 
Marshall's 
Circus and 


ried Jeannette Annereau, a 


equsrerienne on his show. In 1857 he 


young 


reorganized as Lee and Bennett's 
North American Circus, which was 
in competition with Rowe's Pioneer 
Circus. It was at this time that his 
daughter, Pauline (Polly) Lee, 
born. 

In 1860 Henry went 
down along the coast by 
r boat to the 


was 


side whee 
Angeles 
Ryland 


the 


Los area 
had 
troupe by 

Little Polly, 


was quite 


George 
joined 
this 
then three, 
alert and darted about 
taking in 

The troupe 
down the 

Mexico to Acapulco anc 
then to Lima, Peru and 
Valparaiso, Chile, 
Lavater 


time. 


everything. 
continued 


coast of 


where his son 
was born. 
Back in San Fran- 
cisco in 1865, Lee and 
Ryland 
their 


George com- 
bined acts 
played the mining 
camps and then headed 


north to Victoria, 


and 





i, HASSAN BEN ALIS 


‘ARABIAN NIGHTS ENTERTAINMENT 
“AND SPECTACULAR 


~ 
S5 HORSE AcT.Ms WILLIAM GORMAN Se WIS ROVEL 


An 1893 Sells Bros. poster featuring 
Bud Gorman. John and Mable Ringling 
Museum of Art, Tibbals Digital collec- 
tion. 


British Columbia. 
Jeannette with her three week old 


Polly Lee around 
Archives 


1889. Pfening 
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baby Tom stayed on in California. 
Then on August 28, in order to join 
her husband, booked passage 
north with her baby on the Brother 
Jonathan. Opposite Crescent City 
their boat ran into a storm and in 
heading toward the shore it struck a 
reef and sank. The bodies of Jeanette 
and 


she 


Tom were never found 
Lee's the 
Circus, continued 
north. On February 11, 1867, back in 
California, Henry Lee married Carrie 
Weinshank, his third wife 

At age ten, Polly was taught to do 
the back somersault. Henry would 
crack the whip in stern fashion if she 
to balk. He was a hard task 
and perfectionist, but used 
the whip only to get her attention 
She repeat the stunt 
time and again in order to build up 


show, now called 


Cosmopolitan 





tendec 
mastet 
would same 
her muscles. Polly rode around the 
ring balancing on a 


named Mazeppa. She could put her 
weight on one leg and extend the 


new horse, 





other to the side. Henry would pro- 
claim that Polly was one of a very 
few performers who was able to 
stand erect on a horse and do what 
she was doing without the use of a 


pad 





In 1873 at the age of sixteen, Polly 
was the star of her father's circus as 
a principal bareback rider, a juggler 
on horseback and a driver of a two 
horse tandem cart act. Henry was 
reminded of Polly's mother when she 
rode bareback on a beautiful white 
horse. Rose, the younger sister, jug- 
gled torches as she rode around the 
She also performed with two 
horses and in a tandem cart act. 

That 
became 


ring. 


year Henry sold out and 


manager for George De 
Haven whose show traveled on rails. 
His children, Harry, Lavater and 
Rosa, were also on the program. In 
these early years Polly Lee appeared 
on such circuses as Lee and Ryland 
(1866), the City Circus 
(1870), J. Hudson Gray's North and 
South American Circus in the West 
Indies (1872) and Howes & Cushing 
(1875). 

William E. (Bud) Gorman (June 
18, 1852-February 11, 1940) and his 
Laura were the children of 
William Gorman of Selma, Alabama 
The senior Gorman was a portrait 
painter. Their mother died when they 


Crescent 


sister 


William E. (Bud) Gorman around 
1910. Pfening Archives. 
were very young and they went to 
live with relatives.? 
married the great 
Robinson 


Laura Gorman 
James who 
Bud 
The 18 year old Gorman was fasci- 
nated by the world of 


was launched into his career as 


rider intro- 


duced to the circus business. 
the circus 
and 
a champion male hurdle rider. In 
1870 on the Robinson and Pastor 
Circus, Bud was taught to tumble on 
the back of a horse. He continued on 
that show through 1872 as he per- 
fected his skills and in that year he 
began bareback riding. In 1873 
Lavater Lee, Polly Lee’s brother. 
Circus World Museum collection 
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1874 he this 
capacity on the Great Chicago Circus 
and in the fall of 1874 on the Great 
Eastern 


and continued in 


Menagerie Consolidated 
with Robinson's Champion Circus. 

By January of 1875 at San 
Francisco he was on Jackley's Vienna 
Circus for four weeks as a hurdle 
rider. On March 20th he was a bare- 
back rider, juggler and hurdle eques- 
trian at John Wilson's 
Amphitheater at San 
Later that year, he performed on the 
Montgomery Queen 
English bareback jockey hurdle act 
and purchased the educated horse 
Garibaldi from Joseph Chiarini.3 

In 1876 Polly Lee Bud 
Gorman were both on Cooper, Bailey 
& Co. Great International Allied 
Shows. She was a dashing bareback 


Palace 


Francisco 


Circus in an 


and 


equestrienne, her act clowned by the 
grotesque Charles Seeley, and Bud 
did his bounding jockey act, and 
served as ticket taker for the concert 
They were both on the Cooper & 
Bailey tour of Australiat in 1876 and 
1877. The 1877 program included:5 
Display #4: Miss Lee--principal 
trick act. Display #10: Bud Gorman- 
bounding hurdle rider. Display #14: 
Polly Lee--equestrian juggling. 
Display #17: James Robinson--cham- 
pion rider of the world-leaping barri- 
ers, throwing somersaults, turning 
pirouettes, 
upright on his head 


carrying son, Eugene, 


In 1878 the Lees, except for Polly, 
worked for the Campbell Circus and 
later for Joseph Chiarini's Royal 
Italian Circus on its South American 
tour. Polly was on the Great London 
Show where she was an elegant and 
graceful principal rider and juggling 
Bud 
Robinson, and Elise Dockrill were 
also on the show. Dockrill was billed 


specialist.° Gorman, James 


as the only woman who could ride 
four horses at once. She was also a 
hurdle rider. Gorman was billed as 
the wizard horseman and hurricane 
hurdle and jockey rider. 

In 1879 Polly performed her horse- 
back juggling routine on the Adam 
Forepaugh Circus. On October 23, 
1879 the Family left San 
Francisco for Australia on the City of 
New York with Chiarini's Circus 
Carrie, with Rosa, little Frank and 
baby Edna, went to Adelaide to stay 


Lee 
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with Henry Lee's sister and brother 
in law, Henry Burton, at their coun- 
try estate as the circus toured 
Australia. Burton had trained as a 
ringmaster under Charles Cooke in 
England. 

The circus next went to Madras, 
India. Carrie and the children were 
now with Polly and her 
husband, August, a clown, were also 


on the tour. He kept everyone laugh 


the show 


ing, even the Maharajah. As a climax 
Lavater leaped over 14 horses side by 
side from an inclined board, execut- 
ed two somersaults in mid-air and 
landed on the pad beyond 

The circus proceeded to Rangoon, 
British Burma, where Carrie died of 
the bubonic plague. She was just 31 
After 
family broke up.” 
Harry, Rosa and Robert 
there with 
Frank and Edna were placed in the 
Street orphanage in 
Parramatta, New South Wales 
Chiarini returned to America. Polly 
returned to the United 


Polly 


years of age this tragedy, the 
Lavater, 


stayed other troupes 


George 


and August 


States where could have her 
baby 

Henry returned to Australia to join 
He eventually died 


1885 


his brother in law 
in Sydney on September 17, 
from the effects of a gunshot wound 
while hunting., He was 71 years of 
From his three 
total of 


whom 


marriages 
16 children, 


age 
Henry had a 


many of died in infancy or 
y childhood.§ 

Polly 
th she returned to California to 


She found that he 


learned of Henry's 
le his estate 

lost everything except the old 
se Mazeppa, which she reclaimed 
and put through his paces as in t 
old days. Earlier, August left her afte 
the birth of their baby. He neve 
wanted the responsibility of a fami 


so he just wandered off ughte 


Paula died at the age of six mont 





and Polly obtained a divorce 
1881 Polly ar 
Bros 


She was billed as the original ar 





In the spring of 


Gorman joined Sells Ciret 
only female bareback juggler in t 


world and he as the champion male 








hurricane hurdle rider of the world 
Also on that 
Robinson with his 
and Willie 
four 


program were James 
adopted 
Sells, the boy 


Bud 


Clarence 





rider in his lorse act 
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Gorman had been on Sells Bros. the 
previous and on the Adam 
Forepaugh Circus in 1879. In 
November of 1881 both Gorman and 
Polly were practicing at the West 
End in Jersey City, New 
Jersey, along with Sebastian 
Quagliani and his son Louie, Elena 
and Linda Jeal Romeo 
Sebastian. The next month they both 
appeared on W. O'Dale Stevens's 
Great Australian and T. F. 
Kelly's Specialty at the 
National Theatre in Philadel-phia in 
their Linda Jeal 
Gorman were the originators of the 


year 


Academy 


and 


Circus 
Troupe 
and 


usual roles 


greatest sensational act ever per- 
formed in one ring 
Double hurdle act 


never before attempted but 


A good act 
to copy 
now successfully _ per- 
formed by the originals." 
Linda Jeal also did her 
sensational Flame 
Act,"10 

In February of 1883 & 
a joint ad for Polly Lee 
and Bud Gorman listed 
them at liberty for the 
coming tenting season 
In April, Bud was appear- 
ing as the champion hurdle 
rider on Sherman's Educated 
Horses and Hinman's Great 
European Circus and Pauline was 
the "crowned Princess of the Arena 
On September 26, 1883 Pauline and 
Bud were married.!! 
hey joined S. H. Barrett & Co. on 
May 19, 1884 
under a 120' round top tent plus two 


50' middle 


That show appeared 
sections. There were a 
number of performers of note that 
year: Daisy Belmont, principal act 
and globe performer; Charles Ewers 
and Jenkins act 


jockey act Pete 


Robert Stickney, principal act; and 
Emma Lake, manege. R. H. Dockril 
was equestrian manager. In addition 
Dockrill and W. Fred Aymat 
and his wife were on the bill.!? Also. 
Sells Bros. route book and other 
advertising for 1884 listed Polly anc 
Gorman as performers on that cir 


Elise 








cus. In addition to being one of five 
Bud also served as a 
Polly was 


hurdle riders 


main entrance ticket taker 





a juggling equestrian and a principa 
rider, along with Adelaide Cordona 
James Robinson, Bud's mentor, was 


also on that show.!3 
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Early in 1885 Bud advertised three 
bareback horses, thoroughly broken, 
for sale. His address then was given 
James Robinson, Baden, 

Louis, Missouri. That year 


as c/o 
North St 
Sells Bros. was a 45 car show with 12 
camels, 253 horses and 10 elephants. 
The riders, in addition to Polly and 
Bud, were Adelaide Cordona, Frank 
and Mildred Gardner, Aida Purvis, 
Mlle Minnetta, Allie Jackson, Millie 
Maretta, Jerry Bell and Willie Sells 
Fred Leslie was the equestrian direc- 
tor. Col. Charles Bud 
Gorman were the sellers 


Seeley and 
ticket 
James Robinson was the equestrian 
director of S. H. Barrett's United 
Railroad Shows for 1885.!4 


Bud Gorman, equestrian 
director on Hagenbeck- 
, Wallace in 1915. Circus 
7) World Museum collec- 

tion 


By March 13, 1886 
Polly 
Lee had begun prac 
Sells 
quarters in 
When 
arrived at 
San 


were 


Gorman and 
ticing at the 
Bros 
Columbus, Ohio 
the show 
Central 


Francisco 


Park in 
their acts 
Display #7: Principal bareback--Polly 
with clown, Johnny Purvis 


#12 


Lee 
Display Equestrian juggling 
Polly Lee. Display # 17: Dashing hur 
dle riding: Bud Gorman. Display #22 
4 horse riding and driving--Willie 
Sells and Bud Gorman. !5 

They were back on Sells in 18 

The year 1888 found them listed in 
Miller 
doing the following acts 


Whirlwind 
Iron Horse Gallop 


and Freeman's route book 


Display hurdle 
Bud Gorman 
Display Principal bareback act 
Polly Lee 


Manege--selec 


quadrille-"Vivre I'annee 
Display #13: Act du 





from “Erminie”’--Polly Lee 
Display #16: Four horse act 
Slide Gallop'"--Bud Gorman 

Wallace 


1888 


tions 


Devil's 


book for 


Bud Gorman as 


& Co.'s route 


listed hurri 
cane hurdle and four horse rider 
Great Wallace in 1889 billed Polly 
Lee as the equestrienne hit of the 
show. Bud Gorman, Charles Ewers 
and James Bell won applause in 


clever hurdle and jockey acts.!6 
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Bud Gorman did a 29 
horse tandem act on 
Walter L. Main in 1890.!7 
In that same year Addie 
Forepaugh was doing a 
forty tandem act 
(two abreast) on the hip- 
podrome track on the 
Adam Forepaugh Circus 
In November of that year 
Bud and Polly were in 
Mexico with Orrin Bros. 
Circus.!8 Frank Melville, 
his wife and son were also 


horse 


there. 

Returning in early 1891 
to the Polly 
Bud were again on Sells 
Bros 
"day 


states, and 
Gorman presented 
and evening his 


novel extra difficult feat 

of riding, reining, driving and group- 
ing 35 horses, an act that awakens 
and echoes with applause and which 
has never been equaled. 

Polly was also honored with a lith- 
ographic representation in 1891. A 
description of her performance at 
San Francisco reveals the daring and 
grace of her presentations: "A quick 
vault and she was on the horse's 
back. Away went the horse and she 
on him. First on one foot, then on the 
other, she balanced. When the horse 
approached the hurdle she dropped 
on one knee, letting the other pink 
clad limb slide down the horse's side 
One hoof touched the top rail and 
made a great clatter, but the horse 
never lost his gait and the rider kept 
her position. The shock of alighting 
did not budge her an inch. Then 
came the balloon act. A sylph 
paper 
covered hoop and landed exactly 


launched herself full into a 
where she wanted to be." 


Gorman's arm was broken after 
being kicked by a horse in April of 
that year while practicing at winter 
quarters. In addition to performing 
in 1891, he was also a door tender. 
That fall Gorman 
with William  Showles, 
Belmont William Dutton and 


wife, embarked with Sells Bros. for 


his wife, 
Daisy 


and 
and 


an Australian tour.!9 

In Australia 
1891-1892 Polly, along with the 
Misses Castello, Dutton and Carroll, 


over the winter of 


in the ladies flat 
She also rode and drove a five 


rode race 
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This 1896 Forepaugh-Sells poster 
featured Gorman. John and Mable 
Ringling Museum of Art, Tibbals Ditigal 
collection. 
horse tandem hitch on the _hip- 
podrome track. Bud did his custom- 
ary lightning hurdle act.2° 

Sells Bros 
San 
June 9th 
They 


Circus arrived back in 
from Australia on 
28 day 


scored a 


Francisco 
after a crossing 
had success in 

Bud Gorman on Ringling Bros. 
Circus in 1908. Circus World Museum 
collection 


Australia 
their 


despite 
horses _ being 
quarantined when 
they entered the coun- 
try. The best ones were 
shot by order of the 
veterinary inspector 
who claimed that they 
Sells 
officials strenu- 


this 


had glanders 
Bros. 
ously denied 
charge. In spite of the 
people thinking 
that the 
charge was an attempt 


to knock the show out, 


show 
glanders 


it triumphed over this 
obstacle 
Back in 
Sells Bros. showed in 
Oakland on July 1 and 
2 at San Pablo and 24th Street and in 
San Francisco on July 15 to 25 at the 
8th and Market Street lot. Polly did 
Effie Dutton 
drove five horses in tandem over hur- 


California, 


mane and 
dles, gates and bars. The principal 
riders were Polly Effie and 
William Dutton, Belmont, 
William Showles, 
Bud Gorman 


Lee, 
Daisy 
Lavater Lee and 
Gorman was featured 
on a lithograph doing his 35 horse 
act. Polly was also pictured on a lith- 
ograph, standing on one foot, and 
bareback. For the San 
engagement a streamer 
pasted at the top of the litho stated 
She 
was declared the “undisputed and 


riding 
Francisco 
"just returned from Australia." 
unquestionable leading 
of the world in her 
unapproachable and 
inimitable Grand Principal Act of 
Bare Back Riding." Other features 
listed on the bill were Roman hippo- 
drome, 3 Ring Circus, 2 
continent 


premier 
equestrienne 
absolutely 


elevated 
stages, 5 menagerie, 
Imperial Japanese Troupe, Hassan 
Ben Ali's Moorish Caravan, Arabian 
Nights Entertainment and Specta- 
cular Pilgrimage to Mecca. 

On December 26, 1892 Polly and 
Bud were on the Philadelphia Winter 
Circus 
for Polly's principal act in Display #6 
and in Display #10 Bud did his great 
hurdle act.?! 

The vivacious Polly 
doing graceful riding on Sells Bros in 
1893.22 Other equestriennes were 
Miss Melville, Daisy Dale and Lulu 


John Purvis again clowned 


was again 
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Stickney. The leading male riders 
that year were Frank Melville, Bud 
Gorman, William Weitzel, Lew Scott 
and Master Melville 


were: Display #5: Beautiful manege 


Featured acts 


by Pauline Lee concluding with five 
horse tandem team on the hippo- 
drome track 
on a Sells Bros. Lithograph 


accomplished 


This feat was depicted 
'The 
daring and horse 
woman in her marvelously thrilling 
act of driving five California jumping 
horses over gates and hurdles.” 
Display #10: Ring One--Principal 
bareback act--Pauline Ring 
Two--Juggling on bareback horse 
Lavater Lee. Display #13: Ring One-- 
Principal bareback somersault rider- 
-Frank Melville; Ring Two-- 
Pirouetting and somersaulting on 
bareback horse--Lavater Lee. Display 
#15: 35 horses driven on hippodrome 
track--Albert Weitzel #17 
Ring One--Lightning hurdle riding-- 


Lee; 


Display 


Bud Gorman; this act was portrayec 
on an 1893 lithograph with following 
description: “Renowned bareback 
equestrian with an absolutely unbro 
ken record of the most adroit, the 
most skillful and the most celebratec 
bareback the world 
duced, now riding a limited and spe- 
gement” Ring Two--Hurdle 


rider has pro- 
cial e 
riding--George Zorella. Display #21 
Ring #1--Four horses ridden by Buc 





Gorman 
den by Albert Weitzel. Hippodrome 
Races: #6: 2 horse Roman Standing 
Race--Albert Weitzel, Spader John- 
#10: 4 


race--Lizette 


Ring #2--Four horses rid- 


horse 


Mc- 


Lavater Lee; 
Roman 
Intyre and Albert Weitzel 
Polly 
absent from the performance from 
May 3 at New Albany, Indiana until 


June 10 at Louisville, Kentucky 


son, 
chariot 
illness, Lee 


Due to was 


Sister Rose Lee was a bareback 
rider and juggler on Walter L. Main 
in 1893 and experienced the great 
that 
Pennsylvania near Altoona 
In 1894, Polly and Bud were still 
on Sells Bros. doing their usual pre- 
Charley Reed 


were equestrians. Lavater Lee was a 


train wreck of show in 


sentations. and son 
bareback rider.23 The Gormans were 
back on Sells in 1895.24 

In late 1895 the Sells brothers and 
James A. Bailey made a deal which 


created the Forepaugh Sells Circus 
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Rosa Lee, Polly's sister. Circus 


World Museum collection 


starting in 1896. Equestrian features 
Ring 
riding; 


that year included: Display #6 
1--Polly 
Ring Two. 


Lee--high school 
iducated ponies, trained 
and presented by Frank Melville; 
Ring Three--Bud Gorman--manege 
riding. Display #16: Ring One- 
Bareback riding--Linda Jeal; Ring 
Two--Bareback trick Polly 
Lee, ringmaster Mile Tasco, clown, 
Mile. Celestine; Ring Three--Horse- 
man-ship--Miss Orford. Display #18 
Hurdle ridir 
Jeal, Homer Hobson 

In the 
Bud 
door tender 

Polly Lee last appeared as an 
equestrienne in 1896.25 At 
point she had fallen while riding 


riding- 


-Bud Gorman, Linda 


route book for that year 


Gorman was also listed as a 


some 


bareback and had to retire. She then 
worked for about four years as over- 
of the wardrobe and costume 
Forepaugh Sells. She 


seer 
designer for 
contracted cancer which the doctors 
at that time attributed to her fall 
She died on December 10, 1902 at 
Hospital in Columbus, 


Ohio.2° In the profession she was 


Protestant 


always highly esteemed as a lady of 
the finest qualities and as a per- 
former. She was a devout member of 
the Catholic faith. Circus people in 
pain or trouble knew her as Miss 
Polly. They always had a friend in 
her. In her closing deed of charity she 
had placed handsome memorials 


over the graves of her father, step- 


2007 


mother and brothers 

Lavater Lee died at the age of 
36 in Southampton, England 
where his father, Charles Henry 
Lee, was born. He had been a 


bareback rider on Barnum & 
Bailey and his specialty in rid- 
ing was a pirouette from knee 
to knee. He died in Sacramento 
in August of 1893. Rosa at the 
age of forty was still perform- 
ing, juggling flaming torches 
while riding bareback and jug 
gling while balanced on a large 
slobe. 

Bud Gorman continued on 
Adam Forepaugh Sells 
Bros. from 1897 through 1907 


as assistant equestrian director 


and 


and for two years was also on 


the front door. He did high school 
riding, park riding and presented 
cake walking and gaited horses 
Other riders appearing with him at 
various times were Misses Miaco 
Kline, Harris, Mamie Hill and Mine 
Lancaster as well as Al Dean and 
Master Harris. In 1899 and 1900 he 
rode and drove 35 Kentucky thor- 
oughbreds in a mad gallop thrice 
encircling the hippodrome course 
event he the 


"Apollo Belvidere of Horsemen." In 


In_ this was labeled 
1901 he presented the "flying pony,’ 
Mars, in leaps over high objects. In 
1902 he was a bareback jockey rider 
and was presented, once again, as 
the "greatest of all hurricane bare 
back jockey riders of all the earth 

In 1908 through 1910 Gorman was 
on Ringling Bros. Circus, where he 
served as assistant equestrian direc- 
tor or equestrian director. His con- 
tract for 1910 specified his duties as 
equestrian director, ringmaster and 
lay out and lead parade for a salary 
of $50 per week. At that time his 
address was Rosemont Flats, Oak & 

yung Streets, Columbus, Ohio. 

From 1911 to 1913 he was eques- 
trian director on Barnum & Bailey 
In 1912 he married Gladys Lanigan, 


premier dancer and rider of 


repute.-/ 


some 


Gorman served as equestrian, 
director on Hagenbeck-Wallace from 
1914 through 1919. His wife was a 
manege of rider of note through 
1919. She also had a buggy manege 
presentation on the track in 1918 


and 1919. In 1915 Gladys did an 
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equestrian statuary offering with a 
milk-white equine. In July of 1915 
Bud Gorman received a gold medal 
from the show members, indicating 
that he and his wife were well liked 
Later that summer the Gormans and 
Bert Cole were in an accident when 
their auto struck one of the big bag- 
That 


French 


gage wagons year they win 


tered at Lick Springs, 
Indiana 

In 1916 Hagenbeck-Wallace grew 
to a very large circus. It traveled on 
box cars, 14 


stock cars, 28 sixty foot flats and 13 


59 cars--2 advance, 2 


sleepers. That year Barnum & Bailey 
had 85 cars, Ringling Bros. had 82 
and Sells-Floto had 42, The big top 
was a six pole 165 foot round with 
The 
menagerie also had six poles with an 
85 round plus five 40' middle pieces 


five 50' straight sections 


with 
three 40's and the side show was an 
80 plus two 40's 
draft stock tents, 30 by 50 feet, and 
two dining tops, 40 by 100 feet. The 


The dressing room was a 60 


There were two 
kitchen top was 30 by 50 feet 


That year Jake 
hostler and Dutch Ricardo and his 


Posey was boss 
wife were the wild animal trainers 
In display #12 the mix of high school 
and manege acts was rather unusual 
On the track three equines danced 
and cavorted. Gladys Gorman rode 
Magic while Dallie Julian was on 
Black Beauty and John White rode a 
high school mule. In Ring One were 
well 
Misses Catanach, Milvo and Jeffries 
The center ring had an unusual pos- 


trained horses, ridden by the 


ing act of an elephant, zebra, horse 
and two dogs. In Ring Three high 
horses were ridden by the 
Misses Brengk, Jenks and Partello 

1917 
Robinson died while visiting the 
French Lick. He 
been retired for about 25 years. On 
Hagenbeck-Wallace in 1917 the 
Cottrell Powell Troupe and Emma 
Donovan were among the prominent 


school 


In February of James 


Gormans at had 


equestrians.28 

Gladys Gorman remembered the 
tragic train accident the next year 
"In 1918 we were with the 
Hagenbeck-Wallace Circus. We had a 
terrible accident in Hammond, 
Indiana. An empty troupe train ran 
into five coaches and killed 85 peo- 
ple. Mr. Gorman did not think he was 


Gorman and his second wife Gladys 
Circus World Museum collection 


hurt, but the following year he began 
dragging his feet when walking. I 
asked him to retire from the circus 
1919. His 


worse. He 


business. He did so in 
walking got gradually 
began walking on crutches. Then he 
couldn't even walk on crutches and 
he took to a wheel chair to which he 
has been confined ever since." This 
injury turned out to be so severe that 
was 


at some point it necessary to 


amputate one of his legs.?9 
William E 
the age of 87 at his home in Lima, 


1940. He had 


resided in Lima for his last 10 years 


"Bud" Gorman died at 
Ohio on February 11 


His services were in 
Louisville, Kentucky.3° 

Gorman never liked to talk about 
himself and wouldn't even do so at 
the height of Although 
socially prominent and sought out at 


with his wife 


his careet 


all functions of the circus elite, he 


was always timid and retiring by 
nature. He was well groomed and a 
true gentleman. By observing the 
very stylish clothes Bud wore while 
equestrian director, one could keep 
up with the current fashions. He felt 
that if 


show, the 


you desired a well dressed 
equestrian director's 
wardrobe had to be a leading exam- 
ple. 
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Injury Sta 


ked Junior Ruffin's 


Performing’ Career With Cats 


By Lane Talburt 


Copyright© 2007 
In Part Ruffin de- 
scribed his upbringing by the famed 


One Junior 
fighting-cat performer, Clyde Beatty, 
who served as mentor and surrogate 
father. This article relates the forma 
tive years of his post-Beatty circus 
career, when he became known as 
the wild 
Prince Bogino 
North America 


69-year-old 


animal trainer-performer 
to audiences all over 
In recalling events 
have 


the retiree 


occasionally 


may 
juxtaposed dates, but 
his descriptive and larger-than-life 
imagery of specific events remains 
vivid, and frequently humorous 

The minute he stepped from his 
diesel cab pulling the pole trailer 
onto a new lot in an Alabama town, 
Manuel “Junior” Ruffin knew he was 
going to have to tread lightly 

For one, rain had come down hard 
on the previous day, and puddles of 
water were everywhere 

And white, 20 


member delegation of local sponsors 


secondly, an al 


was waiting to see the show set up 
They were unaware that the newly 
arrived, disheveled worker was 
Hoxie 
committee, he 


black man. 








to the 


hulking 


Tucker's canvas boss 


was just a 
As if the moisture content in the 
the 
overwhelming 


air weren't already thick enough 
racial tension 
The 
immediately attempted to put Junior 


was 


local committee chairman 
in his place 
“T'll never forget, the sponsor said, 
What do you do, boy?’ 
“And I said 


he said, ‘I didn't as 


And 
We 
asked you what you're doing with the 


‘I do everything.’ 
you that 


circus.’ 
“I said, ‘Sir, my job is to come here 
and lay out the lot.” 
Pushing a steel rod into the earth, 
Ruffin quickly discerned that the soil 





was so rain-saturated that tent stakes 
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would not be able to sustain the 
weight and pull of the big top. Ruffin 
strolled over to the unfriendly group 

“One of the sponsors asked, “What 
do you want, boy?’ 

“I said, ‘We won't even be able to 
put up the show here.’ 

He said, ‘Let's don't even talk to 
him. He don’t know what he's talk 
ing about 

Tucker find the 
entire fleet backed up on the street, 


arrived later to 


defied General 
Hall by 
allow any circus vehicle to drive onto 
the muddy field 


Junior having 


Manager John refusing to 


When the outraged circus commit- 
tee besieged the owner, Tucker held 
back. Out of their hearing 
range, he asked Ruffin, “Well, what's 
the problem, old man?” 

“And I Lookie 


them 


said here,’ and I 


Junior Ruffin. Jim Cole photo 


2007 


pushed my rod all the way down in 
It's like this all the 
around,’ I told him.’ 

Tucker and Ruffin walked back to 
the the 
owner informed them the circus def- 


the soil way 


awaiting delegation, and 


initely would need another lot 
“Hoxie said, ‘My big-top boss said we 
cannot show on this lot. Whatever he 
tells me about this show, that’s what 
I listen to.’ 

“You could imagine the looks on 
Ruffin said, 


key 


discovered how 


the faces of those guys 
That 
Junior 
Tucker 


though he considered his boss to be 


proudly was a incident 


when much 
trust placed in him, even 
one of the most racist men around 
In addition to the physical blows 
he suffered from the claws and teeth 
of t 
in the ring, Ruffin also endured psy 


They 


1e lions and tigers he presented 


chological blows to his ego 
came with his ground-breaking dis. 
the first black 
trainer under the big top. Especially 


1960s and 1970s, 


tinction as big cat 
in the South in the 
he was subjected to racial taunts- 
and an occasional object hurled into 
the the all-white 


audiences. He also was the frequent 


cage--by almost 





target of racial jokes by circus boss 
es 

Even as his professional career 
Ruffin’s personal 
He 


spent six months behind jail bars 


argely flourished 


ife hit several speed bumps 


waiting trial after being accused of 
white slavery and rape of a minor 
female whom another circus worker 
aad placed in the back of his truck 
In another instance, New York City 
detectives initially pegged him as the 
prime suspect in the brutal murder 


of his first wife from whom he had 





been separated for five years 


His performance career ended in 
968 when a lion attacked him in a 
The 
most crushing physical blow, howev- 





training compound in Sarasota 
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er, came in 1987 when Junior's rig 

g was almost severed above the 
ankle by the wheel of a run-away 
wagon on the flats at the Ringling 
That 
accident placed Ruffin on permanent 
disability and ended a career which 


train yards in Venice, Florida. 


started across the continent in Los 
Angeles in 1952 as Clyde Beatty's 
cage boy. 

Along the way, though, he racked 
up a number of signal accomplish- 
ments. In addition to breaking the 
color barrier in the steel arena 
Ruffin became the first black canvas 
boss, and, most _ significantly, 
Ringling Bros.’ first black trainmas- 
ter, a key management position. To 
African-American has 


held that position at Ringling 


date, no other 


Throughout his 25-year 
Ruffin 


something of 


careet 
determined to 

himself. He 
always retained the advice of a veter- 
the Clyde Beatty 
Circus, which Ruffin joined when he 


Junior 
make 


was 


an laborer on 
was in his early teens. “I remember 
this old black man--I had to be 15, 16 
years old. He told me, ‘Listen, Junior, 
I see something in you that you prob 
But learn 
because one of 


And 


rom some of the most 


ably don't see in yourself 
everything you can 
these days, it'll pay off for you.” 
learn he did, 
seasoned circus bosses, performers 
and journeymen 
He particularly remembered the 
advice of his first two mentors 
Clyde Beatty 
Beatty 


teen-age youth as his cage boy 


and Dave Hoover 


who took in the rag-tag 


and later as a trainer-performer, 
told Ruffin, “You 
the animal to 


cannot teach 


earn one way and 


then expect it to perform anoth 


er 








“And once he saw that I was 


Ruffin 


gave 


doing something right,” 


recalls, “that’s when he 
pointers 

The other pointer came from 
Hoover as Junior embarked on 


his solo performing career 


“Junior, he told me, ‘the only 
way you are going to be able to 
fight this (racism) is you be the 
animal trainer, and then people 
will open their eyes. Just contin- 
loing.”” 


to do what you're 


h Junior's formal educa- 


tion ended at the tenth grade, he had 
no shortage of mentors, and he was 
an eager learner. 

Breaking in on the Beatty show, he 
the behavior of 
lions and tigers while cleaning their 


closely observed 
enclosures on the road and at winter 
quarters. He also assisted elephant 
trainer Richard Shipley in caring for 
the circus’ nine elephants until he 
became proficient at putting the 
bulls through their routines. In 1959, 
he worked a trio of bulls for Beatty 
the Hamid-Morton 
Palisades Park, across the Hudson 
River in New York City. 


He also picked up the equivalent of 


and Circus at 


raduate degree in the art of circus 
operations from the likes of circus 
owners Hoxie Tucker, Clifford Vargas 
and Ian Garden Sr. (See sidebar story 
with some of Junior's jackpots on 
Tucker.) 

Progressing in the circus business, 
Ruffin accumulated the skills neces- 
sary to build and maintain a circus 
Along the way, he collected tricks of 
the trade not only as a trainer, per 
but also as a 


former and manager 


prop hand, mechanic, welder and 


canvas man--he mastered every 


aspect of putting up and tearing 





down both push-pole and bale ring 
tents 


In addition to Beatty's rail circus, 


Junior Ruffin, age 17 and Clyde 
Beatty. Ruffin collection 


Ruffin earned his keep on the lots of 
Clyde Bros., Hoxie Bros., Circus 
Vargas, Garden Bros., Circus Gatini, 
the fairly obscure Floyd Bros, and, at 
his peak, Ringling Bros. and Barnum 
& Bailey 

Ruffin’s first opportunity to work 
alone publicly in the 
before an audience came in the sum- 
mer of 1958. That's when he present- 
ed a mixed cat act at the Barnum 


steel arena 


Festival in Bridgeport, Connecticut. 
The outdoor act, which he had bro- 
ken for Evelyn Chat- 


tanooga, Tennessee, drew one of the 


Curry of 


largest crowds in his career, and it 


was one of the most memorable 
Ruffin also worked the same act in 
shopping throughout the 
Northeast 

Next to Beatty, Dave Hoover had 
the most influence on Ruffin’s early 
performing career. In 1962, Hoover 
and Sam Caldwell took over Beatty's 
Jung Zoo and Wild Animal 
Compound near Miami. When 
Beatty, who had opened the facility 
in 1959 (he leased it 


Hamid) 


malls 


and 


from George 


resumed his arena act on 
1962, he left 


break in 


the road in Junior 


behind to and present a 


group of young cats in the daily 


Jungleland wild animal encounters 


Jungleland would be the last lot 





where he would be introduced under 
his own name, Junior Ruffin. (Beatty 
had early on tagged him “Junior” 
because he was unable to remember 
Ruffin’s first name.) 

1962 


patched Ruffin on his first touring 


In late summer Hoover dis 


circus assignment as a cat trainer 
another cat 


had 


Hoover had _ sold act, 


which Junior also broken, to 
Howard Suesz, owner of Clyde Bros 
Ruffin to 


several weeks with the show 


Hoover wanted spend 
which 
in the 

ball 
parks, indoor arenas and under can 
vas. At 


Edmond 


played a heavy Shrine route 
Midwest in a combination of 
Sueszs winter quarters in 
Oklahoma, Ruffin 
seeing a circus graveyard of rusting 
trucks 


recalls 
rotting trailers 
Bros. title, which 
had taken off the road 

When he stepped into the cage for 


and earing 


the Hagen Suesz 





his first Clyde Bros. date, Ruffin was 
Prince Bongo," the 
subjugator of the wild beasts 
performers “the 


announced as 
His co- 


included whole 
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Dubsky family-Harry and John;” Gee 
Gee Eng she had the huskies, 
with her son, Billy Powell (now 


yesser 


Southern regional vice-president for 
Ringling); Eddie Eikins, who worked 
the show-owned and 
Wally 
During the previous Clyde Bros. sea- 


son, Naughton and Rex Williams had 


elephants; 


Naughton with baby bears. 


been partners in a flying act, and 
Williams also handled the elephants 
in the ring 

Ruffin extended his stay at Clyde 
Bros. until the 
Shreveport, Louisiana 


season closed at 
Before re- 
turning to Hoover and Jungleland, 
Ruffin turned his young cats over to 
a new arrival from Chile, 
Barreda. Jose's wife, Anna, was hired 
to perform on the high wire. One of 
the Barredas’ sons, Jorge, was then 
only nine. Jorge later married Lou 
Ann daughter of 
Ringling clown Lou Jacobs. 

Back at the former Beatty facility 
in North Miami, Ruffin began break 
ing yet another group of 
debut the next spring on Sells & 
Gray, under Bill English’s manage 
made the 


Jose 


Jacobs, famed 


cats to 


ment. ‘Of course, I never 
opening day,” the black trainer said 

In March, 1963, Ruffin 
truck-trailer containing his cats from 
Florida to Warner-Robbins, Georgia 
He made it to the lot but not into the 
big top for what would have been his 
opening performance. That's because 
police in Warner-Robbins, acting on 


drove 


a tip from the parents of a 16-year- 
old girl, who had ran away from 
home in Florida, hauled him in for 
questioning. Ruffin admitted that, as 
a favor to a co-worker who was rid- 
ing shotgun in the cab en route from 
Bradenton, he had allowed the girl to 
take shelter in the sleeping compart- 
ment of the trailer containing the 
cats for Junior's new act 

Even though the teen told police 
that Ruffin had not molested her in 
any way, in fact, Junior had dropped 
the girl and her paramour off at a 
local laundromat, the authorities still 
accused him of white slavery and 
rape. He was fearful his life might 
come to a sudden, violent end. 

“Remember, this was in the early 
sixties, and they weren't above hang- 
ing anybody even back then. So it 
was pretty rough there for a while 


But I 


had this one guy, he was 


/ 


Junior Ruffin on Hoxie Bros. 1974. 
Pfening Archives 
Pennsyl- 


a detective--he from 


vania (not from the South). And he 


was 


said, 'You ought to go back to Florida 
(where Junior's co-worker originally 
picked up the underage townie) 
You'll get a better deal in Florida 
than you will here in Georgia.” 
Ruffin 
Florida jurisdiction where he plead- 


was transferred to the 
ed guilty to charges of transporting a 
minor across a state line. “They gave 
me a public defender, which I didn't 
know what that was all about. But I 
told him, ‘I'm going with the truth,’ 
and that’s what I went (into court) 
with 

“And I'll never forget when they 
called me up to be sentenced, the 
judge called me in there and said, 
‘You. know, we 


record, we checked where you lived, 


checked your 


Leonard B. “Hoxie” Tucker. Fred 


Pfening photo. 


_—- 
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we checked with the circus, 


and you've good 


How 


got a 
record did you get 
caught in something like 
that?’ I said, “Your 


knew the 


honor, 
because I 
who put the girl back there 
in the truck, in the sleeper.’ 

“And he said, “Well you 
have to pay for that. We're 


guy 


going to sentence you to 


five years.’ And, can you 

imagine, I was shaking so 

much, know what I 

mean? And then the judge 
said, ‘But at probation. We're going 
to keep your record clean. But if you 
this, I guarantee you will 
back will do 
Ruffin spent his probation- 
ary period working as a garbage 
the Hollywood, 


you 


violate 


come and you five 


years.” 
hauler for city of 
Florida. 

After completing three years of his 
probated Ruffin began 
working Hoover at 
Jungleland in 1968. That same year, 
Hoxie Tucker approached Junior 
with the line, “Hey, I've got a good 


sentence, 
again for 


deal for you.” 

“What's that?" Ruffin responded. 

“If I buy the old Swede Johnson 
lion act,” Ruffin remembers Tucker 
saying, “would you come over and 
work for m (Tucker had dissolved 
his partnership with Doc Bartok and 
intended to take out his own show 
with the purchase of Johnson's cir- 
cus.) 

“Well, I didn’t Swede 
Johnson lion act, and I didn’t know 
what Swede had. But I said ok and 
that’s when I started with Hoxie--in 
1969.” Ruffin 
eight female lions and later added 


see no 


inherited Johnson's 
five male lions and a few tigers 

The arrangement mutually 
beneficial--for Ruffin because Tucker 
vouched for the young trainer with 
his parole officer so that he could 
travel out of state, and for Tucker, 


was 


who gained a lion tamer at a salary 
of $25 a week. By the time Ruffin left 
Hoxie Bros. five yeas later, his earn- 
ings had increased to a respectable 
$500 per week during the season. 
“When I went there, Hoxie 
made every decision. Nobody ques- 


over 
tioned whatever he did, or whatever 


he said. He always said, ‘There's two 
ways of doing things around this 
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show: the right way and the Hoxie 
way. So when you're doing the Hoxie 
way, you're doing it the right way.” 

Ruffin said he was one of the very 
few people on the show who could 
talk back to the moody circus owner. 
“Once I convinced him that I knew 
what I was doing, he stayed out of 
my way.” 

Although Ruffin was signed on to 
work the cat act, he learned other 
skills leading to his promotion as big 
top boss. Initially he was a mechan- 
ic. Then Ruffin persuaded Tucker to 
buy him a welding machine--his 
mentor for that task on the old Clyde 
Beatty Circus had been 
Art Concello’s brother, 

Joe. “So Hoxie found 

out I could do that, and 

everything started 
breaking then,” Ruffin 
chuckled. 
Next, 


seasoned 


the by-now 


veteran in- 





nerited the assignment 

of putting up the big 

top, then the side show 

top. Because he assumed the duties 
of laying out the lot, he was the sec- 
ond to arrive at the next day's lot, 
driving a diesel and pulling the pole 
wagon. (The first on each lot was 
“King Charles” Weathersby, who also 
arrowed the show each night follow- 
ing his performance in the side 
minstrel band did the 
come-in, and he was big show band 
leader.) 


show--his 


Meanwhile, for the purposes of the 
program and ringmaster's 
announcement, Ruffin's ring 
was altered to “Prince Bogino”--from 


circus 
name 


Prince Bongo, his former Clyde Bros. 
billing. When asked by suspicious 
Southern Prince 
Bogino really came from Africa, as 


circus-goers _ if 


announced, Ruffin would respond 
that he had acquired his Southern 
accent immigrating to the 
United States. 

But Bogino was clearly not an 
African family fact, an 


Italian family with a risley act on the 


since 


name. In 


show, the Boginos, offered Junior the 
use of their surname. The matriarch 
of that family, Karla Wallenda 
Bogino, later gave birth to Enrico 
“Ricky” Wallenda Bogino. Ruffin 
amusingly that Ricky 
Wallenda still refers to him as his 


asserts 
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“Uncle Bogino.” 

In addition to his cat act and oper- 
ations responsibilities, Ruffin ex- 
panded his face time before audi- 
ences when Tucker went on a buying 
spree baby elephants. He 
acquired six of them and brought 
Rex Williams on to the show in 1972 
to break them. In addition to getting 
the punks ready for the ring, he also 
presented the show-owned trio of 
adults. In addition, Williams, his 
wife Ava and their daughter Darlene 
worked three rings of horses. 
Williams left at the end of that sea- 


for 


Ruffin working baby elephants on 
Hoxie Bros. Ruffin collection. 


In 1973, the John Herriott family 
joined the Hoxie Bros. troupe. Along 
with his ringmaster-performance- 
director duties, Herriott was the first 
to put the five broken baby elephants 
through their twice-daily routines. 
His oldest daughter Laura presented 
the Herriott’s prized horse, American 
Anthem. 

Laura also assisted Ruffin when he 
unexpectedly assumed the responsi- 
bilities for showcasing the five adult 
Asian females. The show's previous 
elephant trainer, Kenny Eiker, had 
left to join Dory Miller on the Carson 
& Barnes Circus. 

When the Herriotts left, Junior 
found himself working the six punks 
at the end of the 1973 season. He 
also had the honor of naming them. 
He tagged three Asians with the 
names of Hoxie's grandchildren-- 
Janet, Stacy and Kelly. As Janet grew 
up, she attacked and almost killed 
the doting circus owner in the show's 
backyard. Ruffin recalls he sharply 
cautioned Tucker not to spoil the 
young elephant by playfully butting 
heads with her. 

Ruffin also assigned family names 


2007 


to the other three babies. One, an 
Asian, became Irene after Tucker's 
daughter. As to the two Africans, "I 
named the female Betty, after Hoxie’s 
wife, because she was mild. The male 
I named Hoxie--he was something 
else.” 

Two traumatic events punctuated 
Ruffin’s life while he the 
Hoxie show. As the show was touring 
Ohio in 1971, he got word that his 
first wife, Earline Thomas, whom he 
had married six years previously, had 
been strangled in her apartment in 
New York. 

Upon contacting the Bronx detec- 
tive investigating 
the murder, Ruffin 
discovered that he 

initially the 
prime suspect. He 

told investigators 

that he and his wife 

had been separated 

for five and 

that he had not been 

able to leave any of 

B the 

himself for more than 15 minutes at 
a time since the start of the season 


was on 


was 


years, 


Hoxie lots by 


because of the extent of his duties. 

Ruffin spotted the detective shad- 
owing him through four Ohio towns. 
Twice, Ruffin remembers, he was 
taken to a local police station for 
questioning. He also submitted to a 
polygraph examination. 

Eventually, the investigator 
became satisfied that Junior was no 
longer a suspect. Ruffin says he does 
not know to this day whether the 
case was solved, or what happened 
to his daughter by Earline. 

The circus-going public remained 
unaware of his personal problems. 
This was not the case in the ring. On 
the opening night of the 1973 Hoxie 
season in Coral Springs, just south of 
Miami, a female lion attacked him in 
front of a straw house. One of his 
boosters--Dave Hoover 
“And I 
Ruffin guffawed 
the animal training business. As I 
was trying to get this lion to stand on 


sat ringside. 
grandstanding,” 
“which is a no-no in 


started 


her legs, she started to charge me.” 
Ruffin was feinting with a chair and 
a cracking a whip in the style of 
Beatty and many old-time cat train- 
ers. 

“But instead of her reaching up on 
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the chair, she had hooked her claws 
inside the chair into my left hand.” 
The endangered tamer had to care- 
fully extricate three claws from his 
bleeding hand. “I remember Hoover 
saying afterward, ‘Now waltz out of 
that sting.’ And I did. Matter of fact, 
these the claw marks on my 
hand," he laughed, pointing to the 


are 


scars. 

The injury was serious enough to 
cause When 
Ruffin attempted to return to the 
cage later in the Midwest, he was 
attacked again, and that ended his 


infection to set in 


appearances as Prince Bogino on 


Hoxie Bros. The show sent the cats 
to Peru, Indiana, for the rest of the 
season because Tucker was unable to 
find a replacement for Ruffin. A few 
opined that fear of the felines would 
forever prevent Junior from stepping 
through the arena door again. He 
would later prove them wrong. 

But Ruffin continued his 
duties, including returning to the 
ring to work the big elephants the 


other 


day after he was injured. He also 
continued to move the show every 
day. 

In the fall of 1973, when the show 
returned to winter 
Sweetwater, near the Miami Inter- 
national Airport, Junior found his 
pay reduced to $175 a week 
sometimes Hoxie would skip a week 


quarters atl 


“and 


or two paying me when he wasn't 
around.” Ruffin was more fortunate 
than other workers, who were paid 
$5 plus meals and a roof overhead at 
the ramshackle quarters, a former 
dairy farm 

In addition to refurbishing the 
fleet, Ruffin inherited the task of 
framing a new version of Lewis Bros 
Circus. Tucker had bought a control- 
ling the show. In the 
meantime, the cat act which had 
spent most of the previous season in 


interest in 


Peru after Junior's in-ring accidents 
returned to the Hoxie 
pound, minus several felines which 
had died at the Indiana facility 
Although Ruffin’s working rela- 
tionship with Tucker had been mutu- 
ally respectful but occasionally fitful, 
he reached a breaking point with the 
owner in early 1974. While on a 
shopping jaunt for replacement cats 
at the Chase Wild Animal Farm 
south of the Miami airport, Ruffin 


was com- 


HAMBURG Si 


Feb Moser Ci Secor Usorammer Drom A Guugte Co 
ADVAMCE TICKETH: ADULT $1.60 . CHILD $1.00 


One of two Hoxie window cards fea- 
turing Prince Bogino. Ruffin collection 
took a brief detour to meet Cliff 
Vargas, who had recently acquired 
the Miller and Johnson Circus from 
Charlie Germaine. Vargas handed 
Ruffin $800 in cash as an induce- 
ment to make the jump to the new 
venture and proffered a $1,000 week- 
ly salary 

Just before Hoxie Bros. began its 
1974 Ruffin approached 
Tucker, by then plagued by a series of 


season, 
heart attacks and a self-described 
nervous breakdown, with a proposal 
to buy four or five lion cubs from the 
exotic animal importer-exporter. 
“And they were like only $50 apiece.” 
He recalls. “I had the room [for the 
additional cats]; I had built this spe- 
cial trailer.” 

“Well, I caught him in one of his 
bad moods,” Junior said of his con- 
frontation with Tucker in the office 
wagon. It was witnessed by Bill Hill 
and Pete Cristiani, who Tucker intro- 
duced as the new managers of the 
Hoxie Bros. and Lewis Bros. units 
This 
change admittedly caught Junior by 
surprise. 

“And Hoxie said, 
straightened out right 
going to have any more heart attacks 
and worry about two 
From now on, you go to them [Hill 


respectively. management 


‘Let's get this 


now. I'm not 
these units. 


and Cristiani] with any problem. 
Don't come to me for nothing.” 


Feeling left out in the reshuffling, 
Ruffin asked, “Where does that leave 
us when we've been in this together? 

“And he said, ‘Well, that’s the atti- 
tude I'm talking about. Furthermore, 
what is it you want?’ 

“I told him about these animals. 
And he said, ‘I’m not buying more 
lions. You got six or eight out there 
You do with what you got. Or you do 
what you think best.”” What Junior 
thought best, after further considera- 
tion, was that he ought to accept 
Vargas's offer. 

Ruffin that King Charles 
Weathersby and his crew of workers, 
which included his son John, arrived 


noted 


from Louisiana at winter 


two days before the start of the sea- 


quarters 


son. “And King Charles said, ‘Ali, I 
thought you weren't going to be here 
this year.’ 

“And I responded, ‘The band hasn't 
struck up yet.’ On Friday night, just 
before the fleet was to hit the road 
the next day, Ruffin pulled off the lot 
for the last time. After depositing his 
trailer in Fort Lauderdale, Ruffin 
asked Gypsy Red aka John Jackson, 
a circus worker, to drop him off at 





the Miami airport. There he took a 
flight to El Paso, where he joined 
Vargas. King Charles, his son John, 
and Gypsy Red would figure into 
Junior's future plans. 

“When I left 1974, it 
took six men to replace what I was 
doing,” Ruffin stated defiantly 
“When I went over there, Hoxie had 
eight trucks; when I left, he had 29 
trucks. That's how big they built it 


Hoxie’s in 


up. 

Ruffin depended on all his accu- 
mulated skills with his new employ- 
er 

His former employer, for his part, 
was disgusted that Ruffin had not 
Tucker 
Mud 


trav- 


told him of his plans to leave 
told Fred Powledge, author o 
Show, an account of Powledge 
els 
with the circus during the 1974 sea- 
that he 
Junior's return. 
The two eventually 
patched up their differences 
Ruffin that blowup 
with Hoxie. “I was just mad, because 
I think if Hoxie had said, ‘OK. You 
can go down there and get three or 
four of those lions,’ there would have 


son, would not welcome 
protagonists 


reflected on 
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never been a Vargas. But I said to 
myself, ‘Nah, I’m going to move on." 
(Next: Junior Ruffin encounters Cliff 
Vargas) 

THE LORD GIVETH-- 
JACKPOTS ON HOXIE TUCKER 
“Let me tell you, there'll never be 

another Hoxie. They broke the mold 
when they made him.” Junior Ruffin 
“Hoxie” Tucker 


to be one of the greatest circus own- 


declares Leonard B 


ers he ever worked for. At the same 
time, Tucker could be the most vex- 
ing, especially when the brim of his 
hat was turned down 

Tucker Southern-born, 
Southern-raised, 


was a 
penny pinching, 
high-grass, and, yes, racist circus 
owner. Ruffin 
black big cat trainer and canvas boss, 


the stocky Ruffin had unusual access 


should know. As a 


to the meteoric personality of the 
colorful showman 

Here are a few of Ruffin's favorite 
jackpots about Tucker, mostly in 
Junior's own words 

“Junior, here's $100" 

“I remember getting hurt real bad 
when I was on Hoxie Bros. My arm 
was bleeding when I came out of the 
arena [at the conclusion of his mixed 
lion-tiger act]; it was ripped open. 
Everybody was holding my arm, and 
blood was running out of it. And 
Hoxie came over and said, ‘What 
happened?’ 

“Dime Wilson [the ringmaster], 
said, ‘Hoxie, call the ambulance 
Junior went and got his arm ripped 
And you'd better take him to 
the hospital.’ 

“Hoxie said, ‘Oh, you can't do that.’ 

“And Dime ‘What do 


mean’ 


open 


said, you 


“Junior can't go to no hospital,’ 
Hoxie said. ‘Who's going to help me 
move the show?’ You know, we were 
moving seven days a week. 


“And 


over and put a tourniquet around my 


they finally got somebody 
arm there. 

“Then we headed toward the gen- 
erator truck, and Hoxie reached into 
his pocket, and he said, ‘Here's a 
hundred dollars.’ And I thought, 
‘Well, I guess he's going to send me 
on to the doctor, right?” 

“Hoxie Harry 


Rooks, who was an old-time horse 


Instead, called 


trainer--he was their generator man, 
and he came out. Hoxie said, ‘Harry, 


Betty and Hoxie Tucker. Pfening 
Archives. 


diesel fuel?’ And 
Harry said, ‘Yeah, I've got some in a 


do you have any 


five-gallon can.’ 

“Hoxie said, ‘Give it to me.’ 

“T said, ‘I don't want you to put that 
on me.’ 

“Now Hold 


arm out here and let me show you 


listen, Junior. your 
something,’ he said. “Let me put this 
on there, and if you have any trouble, 
if anything bothers you at all, you 
keep that hundred dollars.’ 

“So he poured the diesel fuel [on 
the wound], and it stopped bleeding. 
Then he put a big bandage on it. And 
1 went and finished the rest of the 
show, took the tent down that night 
[Ruffin also was tent master], got up 
the next morning--because I used to 
go ahead of the show to lay out the 
next lot, and I was in the cookhouse 
drinking a cup of coffee when Hoxie 
got there 

“And he said, ‘Hey, old man, how's 
your arm?’ 

“T said, ‘Come to think of it, I for- 
got all about it.’ 

“He said, 'It's OK?’ 

“T said, ‘Yeah.’ 

“And Hoxie said, ‘Well, give me my 
hundred dollars back.” 

Racism Gets Under 
Hoxie’s Hat 

“We were showing in Roanoke, 
Virginia. Hoxie the 
day-laborer place [for temporary 
help to put up the tent]. And he was 
paying the minimum wage, which 
was unheard of around the show. I 


went down to 


think he was paying the [regular 
workmen] $25 a week plus room and 
board. He brought me seven guys-- 
six white guys and one black guy. 
And we went ahead, we got the show 
up. We were doing good. We were 
roping off the seats. “Well, a Mustang 
came up, and it blowed. And this 
lady--she was white and she had two 
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And I 
know what she was beckoning me 
for. 


kids--beckoned me. didn't 


“And the black temporary guy on 
the crew said, ‘Can I go outside the 
tent and talk And 


to he I said, 


‘Sure, I don't care.’ He called me over, 


and he introduced me--that was his 
wife.” Ruffin told the woman 
could return in about an hour to pick 
up her husband at the ticket wagon, 


she 


where the temp workman would get 
his pay. 
“About 45 


came 


later, Hoxie 
He 
with 


guys?’ I said, ‘Pretty close.’ He said, 


minutes 
said, 
those 


through the 


‘Junior, you finished 


top. 


‘Hurry up, because I’m paying them 
by the hour.’ And, aw, that was just 
eating him up. 

“So we came out, and the guys 
were hanging the sidewall. We came 
out through the marquee and went 
out to the office area. And this black 
guy looks up, and his wife was com- 
ing up in the Mustang 

“Hoxie 
“Everybody 
counting 
five, six 


came and said, 
here, Junior?’ He 

one, two, three, four, 
.. And he said, ‘Where's that 


colored boy?’ I said, 'Oh, there he is 


over 
was 


over there.’ 

“Meanwhile, the guy is leaning in 
the car, hugging onto his wife. Hoxie 
saw that. He got so mad. Hoxie said, 
‘Hey, boy, come here.’ 

“And he said, ‘What the hell do you 
think you're doing? I don’t have that 
kind of stuff going on on my lot.’ 

“And the black guy said, ‘I don’t 
know why you're getting mad. That's 
my wife.’ 

Hoxie reached into his pocket and 
said, “You take this damn money and 
get off my lot.’ 

“Everybody was looking at Hoxie, 
you know, ‘What's your problem!’ 

“So Hoxie opened the door [to the 
office trailer] and said, ‘Junior, come 
on in.’ Just as I went behind him, he 
took that hat off, and he said, ‘God, 
look at that, Is he still out there?’ 

“T said, 'Who?’ 

“That boy I gave that money to.’ 
He had given him $800. 

“Yes, I did, Junior. I wouldn't lie to 
you.’ 

Doesn't it pay you to be preju- 
diced?’ I said. 

“Hoxie said, ‘Well, I'm not preju- 
diced.’ 
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“And I thought about it later and 
said to myself, ‘It's just business as 
usual.’ Hoxie didn’t know any better 
because he was raised like that. But 
we had a mutual understanding with 
each other, and we respected each 


other, you know.” 


CHASING CROSS- 
COUNTRY SALLY 
WAS NO SKIN OF 
RUFFIN'S BACK 
Though primarily remembered as 
a big-cat trainer and performer, 
Junior Ruffin also had a few memo- 
rable encounters with elephants 
Three incidents stand out as unfor- 
gettable. 
Junior first Cross-Country 
Sally in 1960 when the Asian ele- 
phant was a new arrival at Clyde 


met 


Beatty's Jungleland animal com- 
pound in North Miami. Sally made 
the journey to Florida by truck from 
the Carson & Barnes winter quarters 
in Ocean Springs, Mississippi. 
Elephant trainer William "Buckles" 
Woodcock recently to the 
author that he had helped his father, 
William Woodcock Sr., Fred Logan, 
and circus owner D. R. Miller load 
Sally into the Beatty truck. “It was a 
battle royal,” getting her into the 
back of the vehicle, Buckles wrote on 


recalled 


his internet blog. 

Junior, who as wild-animal super- 
intendent also presented separate 
elephant and cat acts at the Beatty 
compound, quickly learned about 
Sally's flightiness when the truck 
pulled into the elephant’s new quar- 
ters, 

“She came out of that truck run- 
ning, you know what I mean," Ruffin 
chuckled. "We chased her all over 
North Miami 

“L had one of those long shepherd's 
staffs with the bull hook on the end 
of it, and we had the chain on her, 
and I was walking her around 
Beatty and Dave Hoover came up, 
and just as they got out of the car, 
Sally took off. 

“And I took off beside her.” 

When Ruffin r 


the elephant’s chain with the hook, 


ached up to grab 


Sally suddenly shook her head, caus- 
ing the other end of the staff to catch 
in Junior's belt. “She was dragging 
me across the asphalt pavement. And 
I was screaming. And it took all the 


% a 
Manuel “Junior” 
Author's photo. 


Ruffin 


in 2006 


skin off my right arm.” 
After getting 
Ruffin remembers Beatty walking up 


her under control, 
to him and, in a teasing tone, asked, 
“Junior, why did you let that e 
phant run like that?” 

Ruffin blamed his mentor for pur- 
chasing Sally 
Miller 


“Beatty never forgave Dory for sell- 


sight unseen from 


ing him that elephant, because, you 
know, if you're going to buy an ele- 
phant, you're going to check with 
somebody with experience. You don't 
just say, ‘Do you have an elephant for 
sale?’ Because you know what they're 
going to do? Give you the worst one 
they have. [Miller] sold it cheap; 
Beatty thought it was a good deal 
And Sally was unbelievable.” 

But he did work Sally twice daily 
in the ring with another elephant, a 
acquired from 


one-eyed female 


George Hamid. 


In the early 1970s, Ruffin 
helping Rex Williams break in anoth- 


was 


er female, Hazel, for Hoxie Bros. at 
that show's winter quarters in South 
Miami. Ruffin said Hoxie Tucker had 
acquired the bull from the defunct 
Beers-Barnes circus, but had 
only performed as a solo elephant 
and not with other bulls. 

As Ruffin 
Williams were attempting to 
Hazel to do a front foot mount on 
another bull. During the workout, 
the trainers had chained Hazel’s left 


she 


remembers, he and 


train 


front leg and right rear leg between 
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two parked tractor trailers. As Junior 
reached Hazel’s 
front leg, the agitated elephant land- 
ed a kick in Ruffin's ribcage. Though 
he was knocked to the ground, 
Ruffin suffered only bruises. 


down to unchain 


Ruffin had joined Beatty as his 
cage assistant in 1952 but was later 
taken under Richard Shipley's wing 
The eleph taught the 
Beatty protege how to present bulls 

At the the 1958 season, 
Shipley left the Beatty show to join 
Ringling Bros., and the 19-year-old 


ant trainer 


end of 


Ruffin inherited the job of caring for 
the nine Beatty elephants at 
Jungleland. 

In early 1959 the young trainer got 
his first exposure to a lion's attack on 
an elephant. As Ruffin recalls, Joe 


Frisco Sr. had arrived at the park for 





a layover, accompanied by two 
chimps and a six-year-old Asian bull, 
Kandy. At that time Frisco was zoo 
director at Muscatine, Iowa, and was 
on a promotional tour with the three 
animals. 

That night Junior said he was feed- 
ne young elephant hay that had 

stacked up in the 





ing 

been corral. 
Minutes later he heard screams from 
the baby 


owned _ by 


He discovered that Leo, a 
Dave Hoover, had 
escaped from its enclosure and had 


lion 


jumped on Kandy’s back 

Frisco, in a telephone conversation 
from his home near Peoria, Illinois, 
with the writer, confirmed Ruffin’s 
details. Frisco said he and several 
workers attempted to intervene. But 
the their 
thrashings until a handler flashed 
the headlights of a truck on the 
attack scene. Only then did 
retreat into an empty barn, where 
the lion was locked in for the night. 


frenzied lion ignored 


Leo 


None of the handlers were harmed. 
Kandy, said Frisco, was badly bit- 
ten about her head but survived 
The elephant was later returned to 
the Muscatine zoo 


Somewhere in Frisco’s memorabil- 
Junior 
Frisco’s infant son, Joe Frisco Jr., in 
the palm of his hand. During the 
2007 season, Joe Jr 





ia is a photo of holding 


was elephant 
superintendent on the Ringling Bros. 
Red unit, and Joe III (Little Joe) han- 
dled three Carson and Barnes bulls 


on the Kelly Miller Circus. 
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Suan and Sales 
ot Loanl Geog S 


By Steve DeGenaro 


This is an unusual tale about a 
couple who fell madly and deeply in 
love, married, worked together, and 
eventually retired to live out their 
years. The bride died young, leaving 
behind a widower who mourned his 
lost love for The couple was 
beloved in their well known 
throughout America’s popular cul- 
ture, and by all accounts were gen- 


years 
town, 


uinely people. The couple's 
names were Martin Van Buren Bates 
and Anna Swan, the “Kentucky 
Giant” and the “Nova Scotia 
and their combined height 
reached over fourteen feet. This truly 
giant couple settled in Seville, Ohio 
in the mid 1870's, they 


until their deaths 


nice 


Giantess,” 
lived 


where 


Capt. and Mrs. Bates. Authors col- 
lection 


BANDWAGON 


Their popularity was as immense 
as their height, and these citizens of 
Seville were accepted and adored by 
their neighbors for years. 

Bates and Swan performed on the 
circuit, appeared in the 
popular “dime museums” where 
medical anomalies called 
“freaks” were displayed, and traveled 
with several famous circuses includ- 
ing Barnum’s and Cole's. Unlike 
many of the hoax “freaks” and staged 
Bates and Swan truly were 
suffering 


side show 


and so 


exotica, 
medical anomalies, from 
gigantism. Perhaps caused by pitu- 
glandular 


other disorders, 


gantism was associated with 


itary or 
their 
a host of health problems including 
heart enlargement and many muscu- 
loskeletal problems. Despite this, 
Bates and Swan enjoyed relatively 
good health. 

Anna Hannon Swan was born in 
New Annan, Nova Scotia in 1846, 
one of thirteen Anna's 
parents were of normal stature, but 
Anna grew tall quickly. 
tall by the age o} 
grew to 7' 


children. 


Over seven 
feet fifteen, she 
Friends 


Anna's 


eventually 
and colleagues described 
personality and disposition as 
She seems to 


with 


sweet and personable. 
rave been quite comfortable 
ier height, and was a consummate 
performer, eventually working at 
3arnum’s Museum, where she 
would do poetry lecture 
the audience on her experiences as 








readings, 
a giantess, and pose with midgets 
for photos and displays. 

P. T. Barnum described her as “an 
intelligent and by no 
looking girl’ and quickly hired her 
for his show. Perhaps because she 
was a wonderful and friendly per- 
Anna_ became 


means ill- 





former, one of 


Barnum’s headline attractions. Tom 
Thumb called her “a well liked sister 
to all in the show and a dear friend to 
many.” Her contemporaries in the 
show included Mr. and Mrs. 
Thumb, Commodore Nutt, and the 
famous black Siamese twins, Millie 
and Christine. Anna appeared at 
Barnum’s Museum throughout the 
1860s. 


Tom 


According to the account in the 
New York Tribune of July 14, 1865, 
Anna almost lost her life in the disas- 
trous fire at the museum the previ- 
ous night. Because of her huge size, 
she couldn't get through any of the 
available 
stairs would break if she used them. 


exits, and she feared the 


A nearby derrick was commandeered 


and eventually she was lowered to 





Another image of 
Author's collection. 


the coup! 
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Anna Swan Bates. Author's collec- 
tion 


the ground via block and tackle 

The unfortunate Anna was again at 
Barnum's Museum on March 3, 1868 
the 


Circassian 


destroyed 
the 


second fire 
She 
woman shared sleeping quarters on 
the third floor. This time she walked 


down the stairs to safety, but lost her 


when a 


building and 


entire wardrobe and jewelry, estimat- 
ed at $3000, a considerable amount 
in 1868. In 1869 for 
England were she was exhibited for a 
time, returning by early April when 
Museum of 


she sailed 


she appeared at the 
Living Wonders, a 
charging adults fifty cents, in San 


dime museum 
Francisco 

Meanwhile, another giant was try 
ing his luck at show business. Martin 
Van Buren Bates had been born in 
Kentucky in 1837 or 1839. An intelli 
gent and extremely personable and 
outgoing man, Bates was 6’ tall at the 
age of 15. He continued to grow well 
into his twenties, finally reaching 
7'2" and 470 lbs. A school teacher by 
profession, he joined the Confede 
rate Army in 1861. Bates saw action 
at the Battle of Middle Creek, the 
second Battle of Cynthiana, and a 
battle in the Cumberland Gap. At one 





point, he was captured and remained 


a prisoner of war until he was 


exchanged for Union prisoners 
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After the Bates 
returned to Kentucky and 
taught for a short time. A 
celebrity his 


war, 


because of 
stature, Bates 
the attention of a circus in 
nearby Cincinnati and he 
from 


attracted 


was recruited away 
Kentucky into a traveling 
show in the 1860s 
Soon after, he was 
the 


late 
engaged by John 
Robinson Circus at a 
much higher salary 

Bates and 
while touring in Europe in 
1870. By the 
were part of Judge Ingall' 
Show of Human Odditie: 
The 
received in 
attracted the attention « 


Swan met 


then, two 


exhibition was we 


Europe an 
European royalty. Deep 
in love, the couple decide 
to marry while on tour i 
England. On June 17, 18 
they married in S 
Martin's-in-the-Fielc 
Church in London. The wed- 
reported in all 


major European newspapers 


were 





ding was 


and was attended by royalty 


including Prince John of 
Luxembourg, Prince of 
Wales, and Duke Vladimir of 


Russia per 


the 
Theater stars, 
formers from the circus, and 
celebrities from both Europe 
and America were there to 

1 the new couple happi- 

their life Queen 


Victoria gave the groom a gold watch 


WIS: 
ness in together 


which weighed four pounds and set 
with diamonds. The bride received a 
diamond ring 

Bates and Swan continued t 
tour of Europe well into 1872. In 
May that year 
iteen-pound 
almost immediately after birth. They 
finished t the 
states where they worked with the W 
W. Cole Circus 
companies. Well known in the indus- 
try, the husband and wife team were 
well their 
and sought after by the managers of 
circuses. “Colonel Bates is a fascinat- 
ing showman,” wrote one of the Cole 





Anna gave birth to an 
baby 





eig who died 


1e tour and returned to 
smaller 


and a few 





compensated for shows 


, ‘a real crowd pleaser who 
ne audience in witty con- 
versation and appeals to both young 


manag 





EX 


W. W.COLES K. ¥.8& N.O. Cites and Menagerie 


Tue G 


Uf A Vi. Ki 


The giant couple as advertised on a 
W. W. Cole advertising card. Pfening 
Archives. 


and old with his stories and his wit.” 

In 1875, the couple decided to set- 
tle down. For years, both of them 
had led lives largely on the road. The 
touring and performing had grown 
old the was 
wealthy enough to live almost any- 
where. They 
Seville, Ohio, a small farm commu- 
nity located in the northern part of 


and young couple 


decided to settle in 


the state. 

Bates bought over one hundred 
acres of farmland outside Seville and 
had a huge house built for him and 
his wife. A reporter gave a vivid pic- 
ture of the house: “It is a difficult 
matter to convey an adequate idea of 
the proportions of such a dwelling as 
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Pfening Archives 


the one occupied by the Ohio giants 
A door that is 6 feet 6 inches high is 
a large size opening in a side of a 
house--that is, a dwelling house, not 
But 
domicile of the Bates giants are 10 
feet high, and the knobs are nearly as 
high as the reporter's head.” 
Furnishings, too, were built to 
scale. Anna loved to play a piano of 
ordinary size that was mounted on 
two foot high blocks. A pair of rock- 


a cathedral the doors of the 


ing chairs were so big, a reporter 
said he “had to climb into one of 
them the same as an infant would 
clamber into a high chair.” 
and silverware came from Europe. 
Large windows were custom built 
from Anna's descriptions, and special 
marble was imported from Italy for 
the couple's huge fireplace. Bates 
hired farmhands to help with farm 
and became a “gentleman farmer,” 
raising horse and cattle. 

The couple were celebrities and 
became popular members of the 
Seville community. Assimilated into 
the town, Bates and his wife became 


Dishes 


members of The First Baptist 
Church of Seville. The church 
even built custom-made pews 
for them. Anna was active in 
several church groups and 
befriended many of the women 
in the congregation 

Often, from 
abroad and from the circus and 
sideshow business would stop 
off in Seville to visit the famous 
couple Millie-Christine, the 
Siamese twins, stayed for a 
Lavinia Stratton, Tom 
Thumb’'s widow, stayed on the 
farm for a time after his death 
in 1883. Their friends from the 
business described the farm as 
a great place to rest and visit, 
and some even decided to buy 
property and stay. “I’m heading 
to see Bates out West,” wrote a 
Cole Circus manager in a letter 
friends, “I hope to 
return from my visit rested and 
ready to get on with work. For 
now, | need peace and solitude 
and conversation with dear old 
’ Several Barnum 

ployees bought land and tend- 
a ed farms in the area after visit- 

ing the Bates homestead. One 


celebrities 


year. 


to some 


i friends.” em- 


show. In 1878 a St. Louis reporter 
commented: “Both Capt. And Mrs. 
Bates proved to be exceedingly oblig- 
ing and good-tempered people, and 
when the reporter expressed a desire 
to have a good view of them standing 
along side of one another, they 
immediately took up the position 
desired. As they stood before him the 
reporter surveyed them with a criti- 
cal eye. The result of his observation 
was that both individually and col- 
lectively they were a gigantic success 
in the most ample meaning of the 
expression.” 

In January of 1879, Anna 


birth to a baby boy that weighed over 


gave 


twenty-two pounds and was almost 
thirty 
delivery and the child lived only one 
day. The baby was buried in what 
would become the family plot at 
Mound Hill Cemetery in Seville 
under a tombstone that read “Babe.” 
The couple returned to the road with 
Cole in 1879 and worked several side 
the 
1880's. In spite of receiving a large 
salary, said to be $500 a week, plus 


inches tall. It was a difficult 


shows and circuses in early 


Col. Routh Goshan, The Arabian 
Giant. Pfening Archives. 





former Barnum 
bought land 


employee 
bred and 
raised doves, which he trained 
and sold to shows including 
the Cole and Barnum circuses. 


and 


They were on the Forepaugh 
show in 1877 

In 1878 they toured with the 
W. W. Cole Circus where they 
were exhibited not in the side 
show, but in the entrance to 
the menagerie, on raised 
platform, of course, to accen- 
their height. Two 
midgets, Count Rosebud and 
Baron _ Littlefinger, 
beside them, creating a strik- 
ing contrast. Anna wore a silk 
dress said to have been made 
from eighty yards of material. 
Louis E. Cooke, Cole's brilliant 


tuate 


stood 


press agent, commissioned a 
poster of them twelve feet wide 
and fifteen feet high. It was the 
argest circus poster printed to 
that time and necessitated the 
construction of special bill- 





boards to display it. 
The couple was not averse to 
doing publicity for the Cole 
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the sale of photos of 


themselves, they were 
happier at home and con- 
tent to 


and 


farm 
friends and 


tend the 
visit 
neighbors in Seville 

Col. Routh Goshan, a 
rival who had 
appearec on the 
Barnum 


giant 
Forepaugh and 
shows, gave a_ grouchy 

interview in which he de 

punked the height of his 3 
competitors. In it he said 
Anna was the taller of the 
couple with 
Martin checking in at 6 
1". While 


shorter than their 


being 7’ 1” 


quite a bit 
adver 
they 


tised dimensions 





were still extraordinarily 
tall, all the more so in the 
ate 19th 
the average 
considerably shorter than 


today 





century when 


person was 
Goshen's com 


ments about Anna and 
Martin were benign; his 
real target was Chang the 
Chinese Giant, then with 
the Barnum show. He 
stated that Chang was in 
reality about 6' 6", 
with thick soles, five inch 
other gimmicks to enhance 


urements. Although the Colonel him 


and wore shoes 
1eels and 


lis meas 


self was advertised as 8’ tall, he gave 


his own unexaggerated height as 


3 

During the summer of 1888, Anna 
took sick and died of a heart ailment 
Despite her size, Anna had enjoyed 
relatively good health all of her life, 
so her death came as a complete 
her friends 
husband Martin 
“Mrs. Swan 


istian, an 


shock to the community 
and especially her 
An obituary noted that 
Bates devout C 
excellent scholar 





was a 
fond of congenial 
society and very charitable.” At the 
time of her death she was the tallest 
North 
America. She died the day before her 
42nd birthday 

Crestfallen, Martin wired a compa 








woman to ever live in 


ny in Cleveland, Ohio for a specially 
built coffin to bury Anna. Apparently 
confused by the enormous measure 
ments given to them, the company 
assumed the numbers were a mis 
take and sent a regular sized coffin to 


Seville. The burial had to be delayed 


ates with his second wife 
Author's collection 


several days while the specially built 
coffin was constructed and shipped 
The funeral was extravagant, large, 
and well attended by notables from 
the business as well as local admirers 
The Seville Times, 


procession of car 


friends 
‘the 
riages which followed the remains to 


and 


reported 


their last resting place extended the 


whole distance lying between the 
house and the cemetery.” 

The crowd couldn't fit in the giant 
Anna anc 


Martin's friends congregated on the 


house and groups of 
lawn, the porch, and the fields sur- 
rounding the farm. Several months 
after her death, a specially craftec 
monument was placed over Anna's 
grave. Martin designed the memoria 
himself, and picked a biblical verse 
from Psalm 17 for it that he felt best 
his love for his special wife 
I will behold thy face in 
righteousness. I shall be 
when I awake, with thy likeness 

After Anna's death, Martin 


ferred not to perform. Occasionally 


Statec 


“As for me 





satisfiec 


pre- 





he would appear at a local fair or 
parade. Pictures of him in public 
show a gregarious man, smiling and 
waving from a carriage or open car 
during local celebration or 
another. He 
active in the local community and at 


the church. He 


one 
continued to remain 
married a woman 


from the church some years later 
and they moved from the giant house 
to a smaller place closer to town 
Martin remained in Seville the rest of 
his life, died in 1919, and was buried 
Hill with his 


in Mound Cemetery 


family 

Although the house 
eventually torn down, the graves of 
Martin and Anna can still be seen at 
Mound Hill Cemetery, which is locat 
Main Stree 
Additionally, a display of 


giant was 


ed off east of 
Seville 
1eir possessions and memorabilia 

be seen at the John Smart 
ouse, the Medina County Historical 
museum = on North 
Street in Medina. Still 
ther artifacts are in the collection of 
1e Seville Historical Society 
two organizations 


just 


Society's 


2lmwood 


These 
that 
belonged to the couple, rings which 





have shoes 


were sold as souvenirs at sideshows, 


several photographs, and a dresser 





iat belonged to Anna 
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Thomas Barry was an old-time 


Irish jester and theatrical manager. 
Some sources indicate he was born 
at Manchester, England in 1839, but 
his death certificate gives his year of 
birth as 1837 in Ireland. He grew up 
in the circus, his father, Tom Bar 
Sr., being a famous white-faced 
clown at Astley's and other English 
venues. The elder Barry died in 1857 
A profile in the New York Clipper 
stated that Barry 
sional debut in 1847 in a pony race in 
Pablo Fanque's Circus at the Fall 
Trade Hall in Manchester, England. 





made his profes- 


He was then apprenticed to Ned 
Briarly (known as Cobbler Ned) until 
he was seventeen years old. It was 
under Briarly's 
began clowning. 

In 1852, 


revived at 





tutelage that he 


when Mezappa 
Astley's Amphitheatre, 
Barry was on the bill as a clown. By 
1858 he was with Jack Swallow's 
Circus which he Jack 
Boorne journeyed to Ireland where 


was 


after and 
he was a great hit both in the ring 
and on sta Boorne at 
Limmerick, 
alternately with Bell's, Hengler's and 
Newcomb's 


Leaving 
Ireland, he performed 
Circuses where he 


learned more about riding and 
clowning. He next joined Tom Price 
and the two toured in Spain and 
Portugal. Barry, however, soon left to 
Paris with David Richards. 


While there he supposedly met Frank 


go to 


Pastor, brother of Tony Pastor, and 
other Americans. 

It was probably at this time that he 
learned about the advantages of 
clowning in the United States, plant- 
ing the seed that he should go to 
America. Barry was next engaged by 


BANDWAGON 


By Robert Loeffler 


Deshon's Cirque Napoleon where he 
leaped over nine horses without the 
benefit of a bed or running board 
Richards was also on the bill as a 
hurdle race rider. In 1865 Barry put 
It didn't 
go, and he returned to Hengler's at 
Plymouth, England. 

In 1869 Barry came to America, 
working for Stone Murray's 
Combination Circus which opened 
Bridgeport, 
Connecticut on April 12. He and 
another clown, named Reeves, were 
billed as “The Cornique Pantomi- 
He returned to England for 
the winter 
with Hengler's 


his own circus on the road 


and 


the season at 


musts 


season, appearing again 


He was on Lewis B. Lent's New 
York Circus in March and April 1870, 
trouped with Dr. 
James Thayer's Circus where he was 


after which he 
advertised as "the funniest man in 


Thomas Barry as pictured in the 
May 18, 1889 New York Clipper. 
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Christendom.". This engagement 
ended in July and Barry placed an at 
liberty ad in the New York Clipper 
which was evidently answered by his 
old employer, Stone and Murray. He 
appeared on their bills starting in 
August, with that 
through the end of the tenting sea- 
son. David Seal and George Adams 
Stone and 
Murray, and all three were called the 
"Clowns of London" on the bills. This 


staying show 


were also clowns on 


company had a long season, playing 
Charleston, South Carolina in mid- 
December. Stone and Murray usually 
states, often 


toured in the eastern 


going in to New England. As far as is 
known, Barry returned to England or 
Ireland for the 
1870-1871 

He returned to Stone and Murray 
for 1871. Organized in Brooklyn the 


winter season of 


company's personnel numbered 90 
and used 100 horses. George Adams 
was also with the troupe. Other per- 
formers included Professor J. W. 
Hayden, a_ balloon 
Jeannette Ellster, the pre-perform- 


ascensionist; 


ance wire walker from ground to the 
the Cooke 
brothers, John Henry, six horse rider 


top of the center pole; 


and horseback juggler, and Harry 
Welby, somersault rider; clown Den 
Stone; Emilie, Henrietta and Rosina, 
equestriennes; the Snow 
, and John H. Murray 
with his educated horses. Barry pre- 


brothers 
with their dog: 


sented a comic pantomime entitled 
"The Bear and Sentinel," and did a 
"comic sketch, introducing a_per- 
forming elephant," named Bolivar. In 
actuality, Bolivar was essentially a 
balloon in the shape of an elephant 


which had been manufactured in 
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Barry would balance Bolivar 
The Stone 
and Murray advertising played it 


Paris. 
on his chin during the act 


with a straight face, always indicat- 
ive pachyderm. On 
in Brooklyn, 
matinee pe 


ing that it was a 
October 26, 


show 


while 
gave a benefit 
formance for the victims of t 
Chicago fire 
Barry returned to England for t 
1871-1872 winter circus and theat 
season, where he was well receive 
He was back with Stone and Murray 
in 1872. While the title 


same, at least for part of the season, 


stayed the 


Murray operated it alone. Stone had 
left the 
with Henry Barnum and 
Kelley's Central Park Menagerie, 


which had been one of the two 18 





partnership, casting his lot 


James E 





Van Amburgh units with a few more 
animals and a new coat of paint 

With Murray solely in charge, the 
David Sea 


Adams were also clowns 


personnel changed little 
and George 
with the company when it appeared 
in Brooklyn in late April. Charles F 
Reed, Harry Welby Cooke and Little 
George Ducrow were 
Lizzie Keys, Mlle. Rosina, anc 
Madame Elizabeth were 


ers 


equestrians 





female rid- 


Like the other big-name clowns of 
the era, Barry sold a booklet of his 


comic songs to audience members 
Surviving Barry song books are full 
of forgotten and forgettable 
with titles such as The Art of Kissing 


The Bill Poster's 


songs 


The Amateur Farmer, 
Dream and the ever popular Never 
Take the Horse Shoe Mule 


One of his songs contained this line 


from the 


"A maiden spotless as the snow, and 
just about to marry, Was led to take 
so wise a step, By list'ning to Tom 
Barry 
Sons 


were a major perk for the clowns as 


sters, as they were called, 


the profits from their sale were at 


times substantial, far more than 


their salaries. During the mid-1870s 
show owners realized the money the 
booklets generated, and began to sell 
the songster privilege as they would 


the candy stand or lemonade privi- 
lege 
Barry again 


troupe in 1873, now a railroad show 


went with Murray's 


advertising itself as "formerly Stone 
& Murray's Circus," an indication the 


title had drawing power. The eques- 


trian John Henry Cooke and his fam 


ily were the headliners. The show 


was strong on clowning, having five 
Besides Barry with 
and ponderous elephant" Bolivar, the 
alley 


Burcleau, the 


jesters his wild 


included 
French trick 


clown George 


Dunbar; 


Sr 


== 


PY 


THE GREAT HIBERNIAN 


"i 


STONE & MURRAY'S CIRCUS. 


Barry songster sold on the Stone & 
Murray Circus 


Frank 


Donaldson. They provided "fun with- 


clown;" George Adams, and 


wrote the inimitable 
Day, the show's bill writer 


out limit, 
Charles H 
and press agent 

When the show played Salem, New 
Jersey in October, Barry, "on behalf 
of a resident of the town," presented 
John Henry Cooke with a statue of a 
horse. It 


jockey mounted on a was 


seven inches high and nine inches 
long. The Clipper reported it would 
be exhibited at Tiffany's in New York 
City for a few days prior to Cooke's 
departure for Europe on October 18 

Barry was in England and Ireland 
during the winter of 1873-1874, 
spent the 1874 summer season back 
in the states, again with John 
Murray. He shared the clowning with 


Ted Almonte, an 


and 


Englishman. A 


review of the show called them 


CLOWN 


"especially wise, witty, and wonder- 
ful." By December of that 
was back in England, performing for 
John Henry Cooke 
which included 


"Little 


year he 
Hengler's Circus 
was also on the bill, 
a pantomime entitled Red 
Riding Hood 

Murray was 


employer in 1875. The show's 


again his 


performance concluded with 
an equestrian drama entitled 
Dick Turpin's Ride York 
with principal rider James E. 
Cooke in the title role. Barry 
was billed as "the favorite 
vocalist," 
mirth 


clown and again 


sharing the manufac- 

turing with Ted Almonte 
Barry 

Murray 


seasons of 1876 


continued — with 


during the summer 
and 1877, 
spending the off-seasons per 
forming at dime museums 
and variety theaters in the 
New York City area 
with the Adam Forepaugh 
Circus in 1878, and the W. ¢ 
Coup Circus in 1879 
1880. 
praised him on Forepaugh 
Tom Barry 


He was 


and 
A Missouri newspaper 
The clown is a 
clown par excellence, a man 
who is at once witty and one 
who never stoops to vulgarity 
in order to ¢ laugh from 

the uncultured 
Another review of the Forepaugh 
in the Chicago Daily 
Tribune of June 18, 1878, noted: “The 
funny business was intrusted to the 
well known Grimaldi 
Tom Barry, few of their 

were they 


show, this one 


clowns and 





and though 
absolutely new, yet 
were free from coarseness.” 

By this time his career had peaked 
The era of the one-ring performance 
venue for 
Barry had 


given way to the age of spectacle in 


which was the perfect 


singing clowns such as 
which the importance of individual 
clowns began to diminish. He spent 
9-1880 and 1880- 
1881 in England and Ireland, work- 


the winters of 187 


ing on Tom Batty's Circus. 
In 1881 Barry back in his 
milieu with the 


was 
Great Consolidated 
Van Amburgh Golden Menagerie and 
Frost's Roman Circus and Coliseum, 
singing comic songs and uttering 
was_ the 


Van 


Sebastian 
rider. The 


witticisms. Si 


principal male 
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Amburgh troupe was one of the few 
well known circuses that didn't con- 
vert to rail in the 1870s, continuing 
to rely on wagons, 58 of them their 
advertising claimed, to convey the 
show. It apparently paid the price for 
eschewing the new technology as its 
equipment and animals were auc- 
tioned late in the season. Later in the 
year, Barry ran a side show at Coney 
Island with H. R. Jacobs 

Barry apparently made friends 
easily and wasn't a braggart. Charles 
Day, the great bill writer and histori- 
an, wrote of him: "Tom has much of 
the English professional desire to 
run ‘a public' and surround himself 
with friends to whom he can recall 
the past as he serves a glass. Mr 
Barry has always been both a jester 
and gentleman and one of the emi 
grants from abroad who has never 
boasted of his intimacy with the 
Queen and the royal family at 'ome 
or made himself odious in the dress- 
ing room by relating how much bet 
ter everything is done ‘over there 

He was back with the Forepaugh 
show in 1882. He was selected by his 
peers in June to present Eddy Silbon 
the acrobat and gymnast, with a gold 


watch and chain from them 


The Forepaugh show featured Tom 
Barry in this lithograph. John and 
Mable Ringling Museum of Art, Tibbals 
digital collection 


fb 





MURRAY’S ILLUSTRATED NEWS. 








voy S« Dy 
ELEVENTH ANNUAL TOUR. 
“REFINED GOLD NEEDS NO 


GILDING.” 











FIFTEEN TRICK HORSES, 


repens Cabanon from KENGLER'S GRAND CIRQUE 


MLLE. LOUISE, te on ammnsing sot eld) THE 


PREMIER EQUESTRIENNE 


MLLE. EMMA, 
RQUESTRIENWE THE CLOWN'’S OMNIBUS 


WM. FREDERICKS, uw Fon EWEaBODT 





aettting Baseatcias Remanen, dramatinnd fre Ainoworth's My 


JOHN COTTRELL, want 
SS ieee DICK TURPIN’S 
: RIDE TO YORK, 


Ka ange - 
SENORITA MILLIE TURNOUR, rperted by the entire Coampasy 


Reastrionne anil Quewe of the Air ™ Apectace never falls ewanen tH 


Roeagerent of 


WOODA COOK, 


MAMPION WOMERAAGL RIDER OF THR WOR 
Speci) Raguganct of 
MES ©. COOKE, 
GER TURPIN = wnt ling of he marvetionn 
six mons®) AcT 


THE GREAT GOLDEN CAR "TRIUMPH," 


TOM BARRY, 
THE FAVORITE CLOWN AND VOCALIST. 





A page in the 1880 John Murray 
Circus courier listed Barry as a feature 


An indication that Barry's career 
was sloping downward appeared in 
the Fort Wayne Daily Gazette of July 
9, 1882: “Johnny Purvis, the Irish 
clown, introduces a couple of aes 
thetic donkeys, whose intellegind is 
something wonderful. Tom Barry, his 
brother fool, sings a song with assis- 
tance of the colored Jubilee Singers, 
which, by the by, could be omitted 
with advantage.” 

He remained with Forepaugh 
through September when he joined 
W. O'Dale Stevens Australian Circus, 
an opera house show with some real 
sawdust talent including the elite rid- 
ers Robert Stickney, Emma _ Lake 
and Linda and Elena Jeal. The per 
formance concluded with the eques- 





THE LARGEST SHOW IN THE WORLD. trian drama "Dick Turpin's Ride to 


York." A reviewer gave Barry faint 
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the regular circus 
Gaffney 


closer manipulations of heavy-shot; 


praise: “After 
entrée, Andrew is seen in 
then Elena Jeal in an equestrian act 
receives her full share of applause; 
and the little folks 
amused when Prof. Samwell puts his 


are greatly 
performing dogs through their funny 
business. . Tom Barry's clowning, 
too, is not the least attractive feature 
of the show, and was provocative of 
much mirth. Emma Lake exemplifies 
exceptionally good horsemanship 


and is rewarded for her artistic 


efforts." 
Barry Stevens 


break to 


continued with 
1884, taking a 
"Sea on 


through 


exhibit a Land" show at 
Coney Island during the summer of 
1883. € 
this venture. Around this time he was 
with Healy 
Patent 


land in 


Sylvan was his partner in 


also associated and 
Bigelow in an_ Indian 
Back in E 


he sailed down 


Medicine show 
1884, 
River 
geese 

Barry was back with Hyatt Frost in 
1885 on his Van Amburgh & Reiche 
New Railroad Shows, 
American and Japanese 
Aquarium and Menagerie 
and Henry Reiche, Frost's partners 
and probably his bankroll, had been 


the Thames 
in a wash tub drawn by four 


Brothers 
Circus, 
Charles 


associated with William C. Coup in 
the New York Aquarium. Their main 
business, however, was the importa 
tion of exotic birds and wild animals 
The show's features were a 25 cent 
admission fee, and the Quedah, the 
"Mysterious Malay Mountain 
Mammoth," which was some sort of 
hairy elephant. The ads said it was 
the ‘First Discovered the 
Deluge.” Barry, the only clown with 


since 


the troupe, was in his element as his 
the 
environment The 
Massachusetts Daily 
noted: "The jokes of the old 


talents could be showcased in 
one 
Worcester, 


ring 


Times 
clown were new, and no chestnuts 
were heard." This was high praise as 
knocked the few 
remaining talking clowns for using 


most reviewers 


the same jokes and songs decade 


after decade. 


Barry 
December 


returned to England by 

1885 where he clowned 
with Paragon's Circus in London 
Early the year with 


next he was 





At Amesbury Mills, 


MONDAY, JUNE 19. 


GRAND FREE ATTRACTION: 
Congress of Talented Artists!! 


Sensation of the Period! 


"Announcement Extraordinary | 

The Management feel it due. the pablic to re 
torn, through the channel of the press, sn ac 
knowledgement for the liberal encouragement of 
their every effort to put before an appreciative 
patronage a chaste, high-loped and respectable 
entertainment. Inthe present attempt to gather 
and organize new and meritorious attractions, 
they have been actualed by a well-matured de 
sire to-add to their already large list of valuable 
friends, and they announce this the most 


DEN STONE, 
the well-known world’s greatest Jester 
TOM BARRY, 


(First appearance in America,) and the only Hi- 


bernian Clown an4 Vocalist, with bis perform- 


ing Elephant in a Comic Sketch. 


Barry was listed in this 1871 Stone & 
Murray newspaper ad. 


Rolland's Circus. He returned to 
America in the spring of 1886 to 
troupe with the Frank A. Robbins 
Circus. In the fall he bought an inter- 
Uncle Cabin 


est in an Tom's 
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Company, partnering with Geo 

Peck. Soon after, he was with the 
Starr Opera Company, owned by 
Starr, a Barnum 
London Circus executive who took 


George O and 
out the show as a winter sideline. 
His 
down. He was again with Robbins in 
the summers of 1887 and 1888, but 
during 
Lewis Phillips's Pavilion, presumably 
a variety theater, at Dutchtown, New 
York. He also took out a production 
called “Putnam, the Iron Son of '76.” 
In the late 1880s he managed the 
Grand Street Museum in New York 
City. Around this time the New York 
Clipper considered him "one of the 


circus career was winding 


these years he managed 


most successful museum and circus 
manager we have. . . . His success as 
a manager is shown by the manner 
in which the Grand has come to the 
front. He is a hale fellow well met, 
and although a strict disciplinarian, 
is held in high esteem by all who 
know him." 

Barry then moved up the Hudson 
River to manage the Gaiety Theater 
in Albany. In June 1890 a local politi- 
cian rebuilt the Street 
Theater for about $20,000, renaming 
} it the Gaiety. It 

September 15 with Barry as business 
Irish 





old Great 


reopened on 


manager and comedian. In 
January 1891 he brought in George 
Starr, his old associate, with his Start 
Opera Company. It was a disaster. On 
opening night of what was supposed 
to be a nine day engagement, virtual- 
ly the entire audience left before the 
final curtain, after which Barry can- 


celled the remaining dates 


Then something happened. Barry 
is listed as the the 
Theater in 


proprietor of 
the Albany city 
directory each year from 1891 to 
1894. He is absent from the 1895 edi- 
tion, but Agnes, his wife, is listed in 


Gaiety 


his stead as manager of the Gaiety. It 
appears Barry became incapacitated 
in late 1894. Unable to performance 
his duties, his wife took over, and city 
directories her with the 
Gaiety Theater through 1909. 

About 1895 the Barrys moved to 
nearby Rensselaer where Tom Barry 
January 16, 1909. He is 
buried in Oakwood Cemetery in 
Troy, New York. His death certificate 
gives his occupation as "actor.' 


associate 


died on 
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On August 27, 1930 Ed 
<elty took this photo of the 
Sells Floto elephant depart- 
ment at Newark, New Jersey 
The big guy seated in the cen- 
ter is the Clyde 
{einrich "Highpockets" Bau- 
dendistel. On his right is 
Charles Front Door” 
Morgan, and on his left is my 
dad, William Woodcock 


These three presented the | 


boss, 


elephant acts during the per- 
ormance 

Dave Price sent me several 
etters written by Highpock- 





ets when he was in charge of 
the Sells Floto elephants in 
the early 1930s. They shed 
surprising light on his char 
acter. His handwriting was 
beautiful, even written in 
green ink on blue stationary, 
to Master Bobby Gabel, a schoolboy. 
He filled the kid in on the events of 
the day including tidbits on Tom 
Mix. He even mentioned that he had 
informed Zack Terrell, the 
manager, of their correspon- 
dence so he must have been 
the son of someone impor- 
tant. High even so far as to 
instruct the boy to be sure to 
make good grades 

In 1923 Danny Odom was 
made manager of the John 
Robinson Circus, wintering 
in West Baden, 
Also new to that show we 
Cheerful who t 
American Circus Corpor 


Indiana 


Gardner 





ion had hired 
from Al G 
dad got wind of 
going over to Robinson, he 


line for West 


just 
Bames. When my 


away 
Gardne 


made a bee 
Baden to once again work 
for Gardner and Highpoc- 
kets, who was also on the 
Shortly after dad 





show. 


BANDWAGON 





arrived there, he learned that the 
show would be moving up to Peru 
since a decision had made to close 
the Gollmar and the best of 
that show's equipment would go to 


show 


Robinson. 

The night before they were to pull 
out for Peru, Highpockets went out 
to load some hay in the bull car and 
in so doing also decided to have a nip 

or two from the old jug. He fell 
asleep, tipped over a kerosene 
lantern, and set the car ablaze. 
Panic ensued since the car was 
coupled to the rest of the train 
My dad brought out an ele 
phant named Betty, hoping she 
could push the bull car away 
from the rest of the train, 
unaware that she wasn't broke 
to push. He told me that it was 
didn't take off 
countryside the 
same as Highpockets did. 

The bull car was burned to 
the water line and after 
Cheerful Danny Odom 
arrived from the hotel my dad 
noticed that Odom was carry- 


surprising she 


across the 





and 


ing a pistol which accounted 
for Highpockets's hasty depar- 
ture. 
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Anyway, they eventually 


got to Peru and Cheerful 
started to work on the four 
baby elephants that had 
been the 
Gollmar show the previous 
summer, Jewel, Pearl, Judy, 
and Modoc. 

The next photo shows the 
Sparks Circus parade in the 
910s. This tableau wagon 
the number 


delivered to 


was used as 


two bandwagon. From this 
angle you can't see much 
detail on the vehicle, but I 
ike the feeling of pictures 
such as this 
teamster and brakeman at work, kids 


running along the side, and 


It shows the 


people 





ooking out windows 
The musicians 
position, having completed 
No 
since as the wagon moved along the 
pand had a 
block, allowing the windjammers to 
play the same tune over and over. 
'Two Tune" Ric Albani from the Big 
Apple Circus would have loved to 
direct this band 

Next, we have a lot scene of the 
Jack Hoxie Circus in 1937. What a 
nice little show this appears to be. I 
don't know who bank rolled it, but 
Jack Hoxie, a 
had already been featured with sev- 
eral circuses and this one bearing his 
name looks very nice on the lot. The 
show is well painted, and you can see 
the light plant at left and a first-class 
RV of the day next to it 

To the right we see the truck car- 
rying Mena the elephant, who no 
had to walk from 
More than 





are in a relaxed 


a selec 


tion sheet music was needed 


new audience every 








western movie star 


longer town to 


town often not, when 


motorized shows first started carry- 
ing elephants the trucks had no roof 
like this one. I wonder if 
done to prevent the elephants from 
punching holes in it? You would 
think that by so doing, the structure 
that they 
could come right through the walls 


this was 


would be so weakened 


Our last image is of the dapper 
Steve Fanning. He 
around elephants with Floyd King in 
the late 1940s. King entered into a 
partnership with the Cristianis in 
1950. All of a sudden Fanning was 


started out 


now in charge of a dozen elephants, 
three King, four from the 
Cristianis, and five from Dailey Bros 
When this partnership dissolved in 
1954 Steve went with the Cristianis 
and was their boss elephant man. In 
1958 the Cristiani Bros. Circus 
leased eight elephants from Tony 
Diano which brought the total on the 


from 


show to 18. This big herd was one of 
the reasons the show was the major 
tented circus in the country. 

When the Cristiani show went off 
the 1960 the "Pete 
Norma Five," the group from Dailey 
Bros., were sold to the Beatty show, 
and Fanning went with them. For 
there 


road in and 


didn't 
long, but wound up with the James 
E. Strates Carnival 
reunited with Floyd King's elephants 
from 1950--Alice, Mona and Margie 


some reason he stay 


where he was 


Plan to attend the 


Circus 


BANDWAGON 


Historical Society 
Convention in Las Vegas, Nevada 
October 1 to October 4 
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Bi 


Lewis Jacob Cist 
(1818-1885) was a 
Cincinnati banker 
whose avocation 
was writing bad 
poetry and whose 
hobby was collect 
ing autographs. For 
gotten today, he was 
popular enough in 
his day to be chosen 
as one of a hundred 
writers Whose signa 
tures were analyzed 
by Edgar Allan Poe 
in his classic 1841 
study of handwrit 
ing. Poe later favor 
ably reviewed a vol 
ume of Cist's poetry 

Many letters to 
Cist from notables 
survive in libraries 
and archives, an 
indication of how 
relentlessly he pur 
sued his hobby. In 
the spring of 1863 
he wrote P. I 
Barnum at his 
American Museum 
in New York City 
with the audacious 
request for not only 
a signed letter from 
Barnum, but also 
missives from his 
four star attrac 
tions, the newly 
wedded Mr. and 
Mrs. Tom Thumb 
Commodore Nutt 
and Minnie Warren 

Remarkably Bar 
num and his 
diminutive perform 
ers partially fulfilled 
Cist’s request. Per 
haps they were 
familiar with his poe 
graphs of the four sm. 
cations made for thei 
the great man scribb 

The Thumbs signec 
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try; he was, in fact, a minor celebrity. Barnum responded on June 4, 1863: “Above you have the auto 
allest and most fascinating adults in the world, I think. They do not reply (nor do I) to 1/10 of the appli 
r autographs and I could not have the heart to ask them to write more than their names.” Underneath 





ed his signature 
1 their real names: Charles S. Stratton and Mrs. Lavinia W. Stratton. Commodore Nutt signed G. W. M 


Nutt, the initials standing for George Washington Morrison. Minnie Warren (nee Bump), Lavinia’s sister, was the last to sign 


The letter reminds us of the popularity of Barnum’s Lilliputians a century and half ago, and that fame, manifested here in 


the desire for celebrity signatures, was going strong before the age of mass electronic communication 
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